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U. S. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION SAILS NOV. |. TOP LEFT: PREFABRICATED HOUSE BUILT BY PUTNAM LUMBER CO., 

SHAMROCK, FLA., INSULATED TO WITHSTAND FRIGID ZONE TEMPERATURES. NINE SUCH BUILDINGS WILL HOUSE 

EXPEDITION. CENTER LEFT: TWO-DECK BUNKS. LOWER LEFT: INTERIOR DETAILS OF BUNK HOUSE. UPPER RIGHT: 
ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD, EXPEDITION LEADER. LOWER RIGHT: EXTERIOR VIEW. (STORY, PAGE 27) 









The Winton Sales Company has well 
won its reputation for supplying to 
lumber buyers the very finest of qual- 
ity softwoods. This reputation, built 

through 53 years of top-quality pro- 
a PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, duction and unfailing service, will 
always be maintained. Successful lum- 
ber merchants have found that it 
pays to depend on Winton for prod- 


SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., 


Good Lumber For Over 53 Years 


Somers, Montana.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 


ucts of careful and accurate manu- 
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facture—Idaho White Pine, Ponder- 
osa, Sugar Pine, Western White 
Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western Hem- 
lock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. 
If you haven’t been using Winton 
Service, now is a good time to start. 
Why not check up on your needs and 
write us today? Your inquiries and 
orders will have our prompt and 


careful attention. 


LUMBER SALES CU. 


FOSHAY TOWER* MINNEAPOLIS 


Winchester, Idaho. 


WINTU 
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“SAVE THE SURFACE” -- sure! 


but don’t let Rot and Termites wreck 
the wood beneath said Surface 


Fight Rot and Termites 


with PAR- TOX 


‘Saving the surface” is usually up to the man who 
buys your sash, doors and millwork But protecting 


the wood against Rot and Termite damage is strictly 
up to YOU—Mr. Dealer. 


The place to treat millwork is in the mill. It's 
up to you to buy materials that will give your cus- 
tomer the kind of protection that PAR-TOX insures 
There are plenty of fine, reliable mills using PAR- 
TOX for you to deal with. Or, if you prefer, your 
favored mill will certainly adopt PAR-TOX if you 
demand it. Drop us a line and we'll send you a list 
of mills using PAR-TOX. 
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Jack built a new school 
And followed his rule 
Using shingles from Robert McNair 
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These grand insulations 





Will last generations 
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Ai MILLS! Write us for samples, 
4 prices and data on methods of 
application. 


Without any trouble or care. 


ROBERT M°NAIR SHINGLE CO. 










“IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


aaa VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Serving the Sash an 
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Conditioning” 


@ Last year the Bison Lumber Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y. tied in with the L‘O-F Window Conditioning 
Campaign—used local newspaper advertising . . . 
mailed appealing circulars . .. called on a lot 
of people. 

Result? A 60% increase in storm sash sales in 
1938 over 1937. 

This year is YOUR opportunity for bigger 
sales ... greater profits. More and more people 
in every block of your community are reading and 
hearing about Window Conditioning—want the 
outstanding comforts and economies that it pro- 
vides. 

Dramatic, compelling L-O-F advertisements 
in leading national magazines are creating storm 
sash prospects all around you. And clear across 


“Our Storm Sash sales increased 
60% with L-O-F Window 








the country thousands of Window Conditioning 
users—satisfied users—are spreading the word that 
many of the discomforts of winter can be avoided 
.--fuel bills cut as much as 30%... with storm sash. 
Now is the time to cash in on this receptive 
market. Now is the time to make a lot of calls on 
a lot of people every day. Now is the time to make 
full use of the new L:O-F Storm Sash Sales Kit. 
It contains new promotional material...new wall 
hangers...new newspaper mats...a novel depend- 
able Fuel Savers Slide Rule that tells at a glance 
how much each householder may reasonably ex- 
pect to save by Window Conditioning in any type 
or size house, anywhere and with any number of 
windows. Write for your Kit today. 
Libbey * Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GIASS ‘4 


October 21, 1939 
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This is a Great Country 


by its people. 

Yes, its size helps; and so do its 
minerals and forests, its climate, rainfall 
and soil. Old countries with depleted 
resources look wistfully at America’s 
natural wealth. 

But these things alone have not turned 
the trick. The natural wealth has been 
here for ages, and people stumbled over 
it without learning its value or utilizing 
more than a small fraction. The Indians 
knew how to kindle fires and how to 
make stone weapons. Some tribes never 
learned even to save up the surplus food 
of summer, and during the winters their 
people starved. Their chief skill seems 
to have been the lifting of each other’s 
hair. Before Columbus, the whole area 
of what is now the United States seems 
not to have supported at any one time 
more than about one percent of its pres- 
ent population. 

The American people are the country’s 
great resource; and it is only common 
sense to include them as well as the for- 
ests and the soil in the conservation 
movement. 


bis IS a great country ; made great 


* * x 


AMERICA’S mass production industries 
are world famous ; and they will continue 
to be the core of American wealth pro- 
duction. But they have developed so 
rapidly that, at least for the time, they 
are creating a problem. It is now pos- 
sible for part of the people to produce as 
much goods and as many services as all 
the people can buy; leaving jobless some 
millions who want to work. 

Industry knows how disturbing this is, 
not only to business but also to social 
health, Tom M. Girdler, of Republic 
Steel, talked about it recently to a group 
of engineers. “It is no longer enough,” 
he said, “to ask the question: How can 
such a process be done more efficiently ? 
The final question must be: How can 
improvements in this process benefit the 
social and economic structure of the 
United States? What will it do for the 
consumer? What will it do for the wage 
earner?” Later in his speech he added, 
“We must bear in mind that people are 
not raw materials. People can not be 
dealt with as so much coal or so much 
electricity, if we are to retain a democ- 
racy.” 

Industry is learning to release and uti- 
lize these unused human values; but the 
big industries can’t do it all. The oppor- 
tunity is in every neighborhood. That’s 
where the people are; and if their capaci- 
ties are not being used the country’s most 


important resource is being wasted. The 
best way to help them is to make it pos- 
sible for them to help themselves. 


e “£.* 


SOME TIME ago this journal printed 
the story of a housing project, located on 
the outskirts of an industrial city. It was 
undertaken as a matter of business, with- 
out public financing; though the men 
back of it were content with modest net 
returns. The idea was an acre of ground 
and a small house; a simple house that 
could be expanded when the owner 
could afford more rooms and conveni- 
ences. Some were started by the com- 
pany and completed by the owners in 
their spare time. The places were sold 
to industrial workers whose families had 
been living in tenements and alley houses. 

The results have been extraordinary. 
Men who never cared to work around 
home, since they did not own these slum 
places, and who spent the spare hours 
of their short work weeks in idleness or 
worse, are now using this time to com- 
plete and improve their new homes. They 
are learning thrift for the first time. They 
have gardens and chickens and cows. 
Women who fed their families meagerly 
out of tin cans are learning to produce 
and preserve their own food. These 
families are getting ahead. They own 
property which they are improving and 
making more valuable. And as it becomes 
worth more on the market it also becomes 
more valuable in terms of living comfort 
and family pride. Perhaps the most not- 
able results have been among the chil- 
dren. Little people who played in, dirty 
and sunless alleys and who breathed 
motor fumes day and night were often 
sick. Now, living in the sunshine and 
open air, eating fresh food, they are 
always well. Problem children of the 
slums have become normal and healthy 
minded in the country. 

Business men made this possible by 
adding to sound commercial methods a 
real knowledge of what these people 
really want and what they can do. They 
released human powers by appealing to 
imaginations. 

The best way to help people is to make 
it possible for them to help themselves. 


* * * 


Emp Lovers hiring college students look 
for personality and take ability for 
granted. This they do on the basis of 
long employment records. More than 
three-fourths of those who fail of ad- 
vancement know their stuff but can’t get 
along with people. This goes, too, for 


some business men. The stores of every 
town are filled with nationally advertised 
goods of known and proven quality; but 
some busines men do better than others 
in selling them. It’s no fun buying even 
a bargain of a person who acts as though 
he suspected nature of having an off day 
when she thought up customers. 
. = s 


AN EASTERN company, started by 
young men who wanted work, got going 
in the gloomy days after the 1929 crash. 
They put in $230 capital; and this is all 
the capital ever put in. Expansions were 
made out of earnings. Incidentally they 
immediately spent $200 of their capital 
in advertising. Their first selling job 
was buying; convincing manufacturers 
that goods sent them on credit would be 
paid for. It took some tall hustling to 
prove that the manufacturers’ judgment 
was good; but prove it they did. The 
plant is now equipped with highly spe- 
cialized machinery worth a young for- 
tune; hires scores of men. The formula 
of success: Know what the public wants 
before the public does; advertise; put 
value and service into the deal and make 
the goods easy to buy; always be friendly 
about it; stick to the job. 





deal on the Smith-Haggard Lumber 

Co., Lexington, Ky., when they re- 
cently stole from that company’s store 
sandpaper valued at $40. A fitting pun- 
ishment would be to compel the culprits 
to use bath towels made from the stolen 
material for the next thirty days; but we 
fear that hardly is practicable. Another 
nocturnal raider lately broke into the 
warehouse of the Ohio Valley Lumber 
Co., Bellaire, Ohio, but apparently took 
nothing. Perhaps they were “just look- 
ing around.” Not so fortunate was the 
I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., at Orland 
Park, Ill., for when Manager George 
Steinhagen opened his office the other 
morning he found that a new typewriter 
and an adding machine had disappeared 
overnight. Investigation showed that en- 
trance had been gained through a private 
garage adjoining the lumber office. That 
was bad enough, but more tragic was the 
case of the four small boys ranging in 
age from 10 to 12 years, to whom were 
traced four recent burglaries in Quincy, 
Ill., including one committed at the Slag- 
heck Lumber Co. Such instances pre- 
sent a perplexing social problem, with 
much more at stake than the value of the 
stolen property. 


S "eecai on individuals pulled a rough 
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He Took a Long Trek on 
a Truck to Buy a Jag 
of Lumber 


ASN’T IT Shakespeare who com- 
W mented on how far a little candle 
throws its beam? That, of course, 
was before the era of electricity, and of 
blackouts. What the bard was saying 
was that a good deed, or a good reputa- 
tion, sheds its influence afar. That seems 
to fit an incident recently occurring in 
the regular day’s work of the Wilson- 
Bennett Lumber Co., well known manu- 
facturer of pine lumber, at Antlers, Okla. 
Believe it or not—and it certainly is true 
—recently a customer drove from near 
Fargo, N. D., to Antlers, a distance of 
approximately 1,300 miles, solely because 
he wanted a truckload of lumber of the 
special kind and quality that he had heard 
the above company manufactured. When 
we first learned of this incident—through 
a news item appearing in the Antlers 
(Okla.) American-—it seemed so incred- 
ible that we hesitated to say anything 
about it without full verification. There- 
fore we wrote direct to the Wilson-Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., asking whether the 
facts were as stated. Prompt reply came 
from L. U. Bennett, manager of the com- 
pany, as follows: 

“Tt is a fact that Mr. Harry Bywater 
came from near Fargo, N. D., to Antlers 
and purchased a truckload, of around 
7,000 feet, of lumber from us. Mr. By- 
water, with his wife, drove a distance of 
1,300 miles in a truck, to get this lum- 
ber. He told us that it was impossible 
for him to get close grain yellow pine 
lumber from any of the yards serving 
his territory, and that the dealers told 
him this type of lumber was extinct. In 
some way he heard of our company as 
manufacturing this kind of lumber, and 
so came down here to get some of it, as 
he was planning to build a home, and 
wanted to use 100 percent yellow pine 
lumber in its construction. We are ex- 
pecting him back at any time now for 
another load to complete his house. Mr. 
Bywater told us that fir lumber was about 
the only kind that could be bought from 
the yards in his vicinity.” 

One thing that sticks out from this 
story like a sore thumb is that a cus- 
tomer who finds himself unable to get 
what he wants from his home dealer 
sometimes will go a long way to buy it 
elsewhere. At least, this buyer did so. 
Whether he would have been wiser to 
have placed his order with a local yard 
and had it get the stock for him from 
the mill, instead of taking this long jaunt 
in a truck, may be an open question. 
Perhaps he wanted the ride. Informa- 
tion is lacking as to how many lumber 
yards in his home territory he visited, 
seeking the exact sort of lumber he 
wanted, before starting on his long trek 
southward. Fargo, of course, is pretty 
far north, and it is not strange that deal- 
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ers in that section should major on 
northwestern rather than southern species 
of wood, being nearer to the northern 
sources, with consequent freight rate ad- 
vantages. However, we imagine that 
most dealers, irrespective of location, 
would be glad to order and have shipped 
in—for a customer wanting same—any 
particular kind of lumber that might be 
specifically called for, as in this instance. 





A Factor of Growing Im- 
portance to Southern 
Lumber Industry 


HE WHOLE lumber industry of the 
South was honored at the Forest 
Festival of East Texas, held in 

Lufkin, Oct. 9-14, in the view of the 
Texas Weekly, which influential journal 
concludes an editorial on the subject by 
saying : 

“There is much reason to believe that 
the Texas timber industry is on the 
threshold of a period of greatly increased 
importance. A picture of what it has 
done and of what it may do in the future 
is carried in the minds of the industry’s 
leaders. Both pictures are of great im- 
portance to Texas.” 

The immediate backgrounds of these 
pictures are, in part, set forth in this 
fact-story from the same source: 

“Work on the $6,000,000 Southland 
Paper Mill at Lufkin, which began last 
spring, is a full month ahead of schedule, 
and it is expected that the plant will be 
ready for operation by December. With 
the completion of the mill there will be 
inaugurated in Texas an industry which 
has almost incalculable potentialities. The 
Southland Paper Mill is pioneering in 
this field. If it is a success, other similar 
enterprises are certain to spring up in 
East Texas. Significantly, the Southland 
Company — which is headed by E. L. 
Kurth of Lufkin, long prominent in the 
East Texas lumber industry — is con- 
structing its plant with an eye to future 
expansion, the factory being so designed 
that another full unit may be readily 
added if the demand for its products war- 
rants such action. 

“The mill will have a wealth of raw 
material to draw on, for within a radius 
of fifty miles of the millsite are 3,500,000 
acres of pine lands containing nearly 20,- 
000,000 cords of wood. And this supply 
of pine will reproduce itself every fifteen 
years if reforestation work is carried on 
with reasonable consistency. 

“An important point in regard to the 
supply of timber for the manufacture of 
newsprint is that the trees used for this 
purpose do not have to be the tallest, 
straightest, and best in the forest. In- 
deed, efforts will be made to use those 
trees least suited for lumber. The manu- 
facture of newsprint from Southern pine 
will supplement, not supplant, other divi- 
sions of the whole timber industry.” 
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Uncle Sam Is Going 
to Make You a Friendly 
Visit Soon 


NCLE SAM has a big job laid out 
LJ for himself for the near future, in 
which he will need full co-operation 
from all types of business men. We are 
not referring to any war or neutrality 
problems, but to the approaching Census 
of Business, enumeration for which will 
begin on Jan. 2, to be completed in June, 
1940. Advance sample copies of the 
printed forms for Retail and Wholesale 
trade have been sent the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by F. A. Gosnell, chief statisti- 
cian, Census of Business, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., who also 
informs us that samples of the schedule 
forms for Manufactures will be sent us 
within a short time. So far as we are 
concerned, Mr. Gosnell need not hurry, 
as study of the forms already in hand will 
“hold us for a while.” These are five in 
number, ranging from two to eight pages 
each, reasonably closely printed, and 
while not particularly formidable to a gen- 
eration of business men inured to income 
tax forms, social security questionnaires 
etc., the proper filling out of same is not 
a job to be tossed off by the third assis- 
tant bookkeeper during his lunch hour: 
Starting Jan. 2, 1940, every place of 
business in the United States will be vis- 
ited by a census enumerator, equipped 
with schedule forms, who will obtain the 
necessary reports. Information to be ob- 
tained will include such items as volume 
of business for the year 1939, how much 
was done on credit (open account and in- 
stallment business reported separately), 
stocks on hand at beginning and end of 
year, accounts receivable, number of em- 
ployees, total payroll, and many other 
inquiries relating to the particular fields 
of business covered. Concerns which 
close their books Jan. 31 will report for 
their fiscal year. Field work will require 
a staff of 12,000 enumerators, working 
under 550 supervisors, directed by 100 
area supervisors in Census branch offices 
set up temporarily in convenient cities 
throughout the country. Giving of the 
required information is obligatory. 
Further advance information regarding 
this gigantic undertaking will be released 
from time to time to the newspapers and 
trade press, so that by the time the enu- 
meration actually begins business men 
should understand pretty well what is re- 
quired, and can arrange to have the infor- 
mation in convenient form for answering 
the questions asked on the official forms. 





VIEWING the factional squabbles, 
jurisdictional and otherwise, in the ranks 
of organized labor; especially of C.I.O. 
versus A.F.L., and vice versa, many are 
asking: “How can capital be expected 
to get along with labor, if labor can not 
get along with itself?” The bickering la- 
bor leaders alone can answer. 
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HOUSES 
for the 


South Pole 


[Continued from Front Page] 


Prefabricated houses, to shelter the 
U. S. Antarctic Expedition led by Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, were inspected 
by members of the group, Sept. 29, at 
the Putnam Lumber Co. plant, Sham- 
rock, Fla. The Putnam Lumber Co. 
furnished the materials and fabricated the 
buildings. 

The designer, Major A. L. Violante, 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, in 
charge of construction, led the inspecting 
party headed by Richard B. Black, who 
will be in charge of Base No. 1 of the 
expedition, through the complete unit set 
up for them. Altogether nine houses will 
be taken to the South Pole region. All 
structures are built of southern longleaf 
yellow pine, insulated with rock wool, 
and all parts of the building are inter- 
changeable. The outsides of the buildings 
are wrapped in heavy canvas. 

At each of the two bases contemplated 
there will be a large bunk house, a 
science laboratory, a generator house, a 
machine and carpenter house. In addi- 
tion there will be an outpost building on 
skids that can be pulled by a tractor. 

The houses have been built strong 
enough, stated their designer, to stand up 
under a weight of 300 pounds to the 
square inch; to withstand more than 15 
feet of snow. 

Bunk houses are 60x24 feet. Along 
the sides of the interior there are two- 





Members of the U. S. Antarctic Exposition which will leave for the south polar region 
on Nov. | under the leadership of Admiral Richard E. Byrd. The group is seated on 
the skids for the traveling outpost building which will be tractor drawn 


deck bunks, designed somewhat after the 
Pullman type; canvas curtains provide 
some privacy. The kitchen will be in 
one corner and the center of the house 
will be used as a community room. Ad- 
miral Byrd will have a bunk in a corner 
of the building. 

The dimensions of the science labora- 
tories are 32x24 feet; the workshops are 
the same size and the outpost building on 
skids is 12x12 feet. In the housing units 
a raised deck above the floor has been 
created to provide better circulation. 

“The inside of the bunkhouses has been 
made to look as homey as possible,” said 
Major Violante. ‘Those fellows will 
have to look at the walls for many a long 
month.” 

Some of the units have already been 
shipped to the Army base at Boston and 
the others will be shipped shortly. The 
expedition, sailing in two ships, the 
North Star, property of the Department 
of Interior, and the Bear of the Navy, 
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is scheduled to leave Boston, Nov. 1. 

Although Admiral Byrd has made 
other trips to the Antarctic region, this is 
the first U. S. expedition to the frigid 
zone in the south since 1839-40 when 
Lt. Charles Wilkes, later Admiral 
Wilkes, sailed “down under” on the way 
to the South Seas. On Admiral Byrd’s 
previous trips, sponsored by private in- 
terests, lumber for construction of dwell- 
ings was taken instead of prefabricated 
housing. 

The expedition will head for the Ross 
Sea and the Bay of Whales. Experts 
with the official group will study the po- 
tentialities of the Antarctic. Use of the 
south polar regions for long range 
weather forecasting will be considered, 
and coal and oil deposits investigated. 
The last session of Congress granted an 
appropriation of $350,000 for the expe- 
dition. It is reported that seven or eight 
other countries are interested in the pos- 
sibilities of Antarctic resources. 
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Left: A view of one of the prefabricated houses designed to withstand the rigors of winter at the South Pole. Note the dark patches 
of insulation being installed. A group of the explorers are at the front door. Center: This picture shows the construction of the 
raised deck above the floor designed to provide better circulation. Right: Two members test their bunks in advance 
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Drafts that drive the household away from cheery windows and 
threaten the children with colds when they play on floors are 
eliminated in the modern window conditioned home 


An all-time peak in sales of storm sash is expected this winter 
as a result of the second merchandising campaign promoting 
this type of insulation. So successful was the initial drive last 
year that lumber dealers in many sections of the country re- 
ported increases of 15 to 25 percent in sales of extra sash 
as compared to 1937 and previous years. Lumber dealers and 
sash and door manufacturers have been tied directly in with the 
current program which has as its slogan, “See Your Lumber 
Dealer.” 

Window conditioning, or double glass insulation—use of 
storm sash, is a “natural” from the merchandising standpoint, 
since it has been shown to pay for itself in two or three winters 
as a result of fuel savings. Thereafter, it continues to pay cash 
dividends in fuel savings, and in addition, adds comfort to the 
home and protects the health of its occupants. The heating 
economies effected through window conditioning of course vary 
with the design and location of the house. In some instances 
the saving will run as high at 50 percent, and in practically 
every case at least 15 percent reduction in heating costs results. 
The American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
states that the hea‘ loss through window areas is reduced 60 
percent by storm sash. Storm sash effect economies by cap- 
turing air—a poor conductor of heat—between the two panes 
of glass, checking the escape of heat and keeping the inner pane 
at near room temperature, even though the outer pane is chilled 
by direct contact with the freezing air. 

While its economy value is the paramount selling factor, 
other advantages which have stimulated the market for window 
conditioning, are important. [From the health standpoint, re- 
duction in downward drafts makes it possible to maintain 
higher indoor humidities. Of importance to the housewife, and 
an effective argument in selling her, is that storm sash prevent 
frosting and fogging of panes with possible damage to drapes, 


and eliminate the entrance of soot with certain ruinous effect on 
drapes and furnishings. 

Another telling argument in favor of window conditioning, 
advanced by lumber experts, is that double glazing prevents ex- 
cess condensation moisture, which is often highly destructive 
to woodwork around the sills. 

Typical of the experience of many lumber dealers who are 
making capital of the Libbey-Owens-Ford “See Your Lumber 
Dealer” window conditioning sales campaign is that of the 
Springman Lumber Co., Alton, IIl., as related to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Joseph J. Springman. 


“In order to sell some 500 boxes of window glass annually,” 
said Mr. Springman, “we try to carry about 125 sizes in stock, 
and we can serve most any order or inquiry we receive without 
delay. We think we have by far the most complete stock of 
glass in Alton. 

“Our largest individual use is in storm sash, which we put 
together with KD sash stock and glass promptly, as we secure 
the order. We might explain that we buy 20 of the popular 
sizes of storm sash parts already mortised and tenoned, and 
from this stock we can make 200 sizes of storm sash by inter- 
changing the rails. We think this instant service helps us to se- 
cure storm sash business and, by the way, this business has 
more than quadrupled in the last five years. We thank the 
glass manufacturers for advertising air-conditioned windows. 
We also sell considerable glass to persons that bring in their 
old sash to be re-glazed, and we try to do this work promptly 
while they wait. 

“Getting back to the storm sash feature, we use mail inserts 
when sending out mail at this season of the year. We then fol- 
low through any inquiry that develops by measuring the vari- 
ous jobs for our prospective customers. We emphasize the 
fuel saving, which varies up to 30 percent in Alton, and we 
stress the comfort of the family. Storm sash will, with few 
exceptions, cure the frosty glass trouble that is brought about 
by the heat inside and the cold outside where single glazing— 
without storm sash—is used. Then, too, the average house 
window will last much longer when protected from the elements 
of the weather by storm sash.” 


The Saginaw Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich., reported, “One 
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of our salesmen using the Libbey-Owens-Ford window condi- 
tioning story sold $1683 worth of storm sash during the month 
of October, 1938.” 

“Our business,” said the Queal Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, “increased $2,000 last year over the year before.” 

“We use storm sash as a leader to get us other sales” re- 
ported the Bison Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and continued, 
“Storm sash sales last year increased between $1,000 and $2,- 
000. I expect an increase of 20 percent in 1939-40.” 

Many home owners who purchased storm sash in the fall of 
1938 were checked carefully with respect to fuel savings. Aver- 
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Double glass prevents condensation on windows with indoor humid- 

ity of 40 percent until outside temperature reaches nearly 26 de- 

grees Fahrenheit, below zero. This chart was taken from Libbey- 
Owens-Ford catalog 


age saving of ten of them picked at random was 26.6 percent, 
and it was significant that one of the highest savings recorded 
was in Louisville, Ky.; one of the lowest in Sioux Falls, S. D. 

A typical example of these owners is C. E. Williams, 11 
Wildrose Ave., Worcester, Mass., owner and occupant of a 
seven room, story-and-a-half frame house with 27 windows and 
two outside doors. Storm sash were provided at a cost of $60, 
and storm doors at a cost of $7.50, all from the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., retailers of Worcester. Fuel saving was 22.7 per- 
cent the first year. 

“T have a house exposed to north and east winds,” said Mr. 
Williams. ‘‘At first it was pretty bad, although I burned a 
great amount of fuel. I put in storm sash and cut my fuel bills 
from $110 to $85. That annual saving will pay for the extra 
windows in quick time. Now, my children can play on the 
floor without fear of catching cold. I used to notice steam and 
frost on the windows, but that hasn’t occurred since I put storm 
windows in. I don’t have to bank my fires any more—just bank 
with a little buckwheat, and the total result is more comfort in 
every room.” 

Window conditioning is being used as a leader by many lum- 
ber dealers to put across other lines, and it requires no new 
outlets. Costly missionary work is not necessary, because the 
effectiveness and economy of window conditioning is a proved 
and accepted story. Today, the streamlined, modern winter win- 
dows to take the place of the old-fashioned bulky and unsightly 
types, and value of this kind of insulation fully appreciated, 
sales resistance has been broken down to a point where sales 
are made easily. Added to this is the fact that funds for storm 
sash purchase are available from FHA with no down payment. 

It is significant that the market for double sash is not restricted 
to new construction—the advantages applying equally to new 
homes and old ones. There are between twelve and thirteen 
million homes in the United States that have central heating 
plants, and each is a potential customer for window condition- 
ing with the exception of those already so equipped. Add to 
this the more than 400,000 new homes being built this year— 
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company said, “It reduces storage space almost to a minimum, 
the majority of them in the cold belt—and it is evident how 
tremendous are the possibilities in this fiéld for the retail lum- 
ber dealer and the manufacturer of sash and doors. 

With such a vast market awaiting cultivation, an effective 
promotional campaign under way, money for financing such an 
improvement easily obtainable, and self-liquidation of the in- 
vestment a proved fact, there is a fertile field open for the lum- 
ber dealer who can supply the storm sash requirements of the 
customer who has taken the advice ‘See Your Lumber Dealer.” 





Efficient Glass Storage Rack 
Saves Space and Time 


The accompanying sketch illustrates an efficient glass storage 
rack designed and constructed by the Springman Lumber Co., 
Alton, Ill., for use in its display room. The rack is twelve 
feet wide, eight feet high and four feet deep. All vertical par- 
titions and floors are made of standard one-inch yellow pine 
lumber. The depth of the rack—four feet—permits the storage 
of glass 48 inches long. Both the back and front of the bin 
are open, and the rack is so placed as to be accessible from 
both sides. This permits the storage of glass two lengths deep 
by putting the short behind the long pieces. 

It will be noted that the lower tier is two feet fowr inches 
high at one end and three feet six inches at the other, while 
the second tier is two feet two inches high at the first end and 
one foot four inches high at the latter end. This arrange- 
ment permits the storage of intermediate sizes from 16 inches 
wide to 42 inches wide, graduated in that range without loss 
of space. Most of the approximate 125 sizes kept in stock by 
this company are carried in the rack, and about 500 boxes of 
window glass are sold annually. 

In addition to the glass in the storage rack a few sizes, too 
large for the bin, are kept in the original factory boxes, which 
are placed at the side of the rack. 

Speaking of the bin, Joseph J. Springman, secretary of the 





















































































































































Perspective sketch of effi- 
cient glass storage rack 
designed, built and used b 
Springman Lumber Co., Alton, Ill. 

















and makes it easy to find various sizes because of the order in 
which .they are placed. Glass sizes are marked on the bin, and 
too, and in order to avoid mistakes, we use black ink for the 
single strength size markings, and red ink for the double 
strength.” 
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Wallace residence, built at contract price $9,900. Note from 


floor plan the large rooms and extra fenestration in bedrooms 








An outstanding example of how most of the progressive yards 
of Georgia, Alabama and some other parts of the Southeast 
operate to sell building materials and construct new homes, is 
furnished by the Newton Coal & Lumber Co., Griffin, Ga. In 
the smaller cities of this section of the country, the terms lumber 
yard and general contractor are practically synonymous. It is 
significant, though, in this day of package selling of the com- 
plete home, that the concerns of the Southeast that control both 
the sale of building materials and their application on the job, 
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SOUTHEAST 


Plans Homes for 
Its Special Needs 


are known almost without exception as lumber yards. This 
identification of the firms as lumber and building material com- 
panies grows out of the fact that all of them were originally 
lumber yards that embraced contracting, and not contractors 
that opened lumber yards. An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative recently had an opportunity to interview a large num- 
ber of dealers in widely separated localities of the Southeast. 
These dealers without exception assigned, as their reason for 
going into contracting, that they had to take complete jobs to 
stay in business at all. 


Profits from Southeast Dealer 
Experience and Enters Contracting 


J. B. Mills, who owns and operates the Newton Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., located in Griffin in 1914. Arriving there for the 
purpose of opening a lumber yard, he found that from neces- 
sity the other dealers in the town were contracting on a small 
scale, and he decided to profit by the experience that had led 
them to do so. At the time he opened his yard, he hired an 
experienced building construction superintendent, and at once 
set out to sell building materials and lumber on a contract basis. 
He has been at it ever since, and now takes contracts for all 
kinds of building construction. 

By far the largest volume of contracts the company takes is 
for new homes and remodelling and repairing older ones. Pros- 
pects for new homes and remodelling and repair work are 
obtained from all of the usual sources, including recommenda- 
tions by satisfied customers, inquiries from advertisements, and 
those developed by direct solicitation. 


Plan Books Reveal Prospects’ 
General Desires as to Design 


When a prospect is obtained and his purchasing power deter- 
mined, the lumberman gets together with him over a group of 
plan books, in order to get a general idea for the design of a 
house. “The only use we have for any of the plan services 
now available,” said Mr. Mills, “is to have some pictures and 
drawings from which the customer can give us a pretty definite 
idea of the kind of house he has in mind. It is almost impossible 
to find a stock plan that suits any of our people in this part of 





McDaniel home, which cost $6,500, has brick veneer 
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The “Package” Is Made Up 
to Meet Desire of Each In- 
dividual Prospect by This 


Progressive Georgia Yard 


the country. The chief objection we have to such plans is that 
the rooms are too small to suit people in this part of the South. 
Another objection is that most of them are designed for full 
basements, which we do not want, and most of them have no 
fireplace. We want at least one fireplace in every house.” 


Full Plans Developed and Submitted 
to Customer—in Display Room 


After the stock plans have served their purpose, the company 
develops full working drawings and complete specifications. This 
work is all done by John Mills, son of J. B. Mills, who is a 
mechanical engineering graduate of Georgia Tech. John Mills, 
after completing his work at Tech, took a correspondence course 
in architecture, and with this training, and the experience he 
has had, is competent to design about any type of building. 
With plans and specifications complete, they are carefully re- 
viewed with the customer in the large and very modern material 
display room, where he is shown all of the materials and equip- 
ment that will be used in the construction of his home. Indica- 
tive of what this method of operation has done to alter the char- 
acter of the company’s business, is the fact that, of the large, 
rounded stock of paint on the display room shelves, 75 percent 
is sold applied, on a contract basis. Even in the hardware 
department it is not uncommon to have such a small bill as a 
pair of butt hinges sold applied. Possibly because of the climate 
and the manner in which the business is operated, volume runs 
quite uniformly from month to month. 


South Likes Large Rooms, Many 
Windows, Small Basements, Fireplaces 


Accompanying photographs and drawings illustrate more 
or less typical homes the company designs and builds on con- 
tract basis. Indicative of the larger room sizes required in this 
part of the South, even in small homes, is the floor plan of the 
Wallace residence. Another noticeable difference from north- 
ern design is the great amount of fenestration in the bed- 
rooms of this house. The house is built on concrete foundations, 
and has an excavated, finished basement approximately half the 
area of the first floor. Heat is supplied by a gas furnace, and 
winter air conditioning system. The house is an orthodox brick 
veneer structure with sheathing applied diagonally. Steel col- 
umns are used in the basement, walls are plastered on rock lath, 
U.S.G. glass wool insulation is used between the rafters, and 
the roof is Carey asbestos shingles. Windows and millwork 
are Curtis, the former, Silentite. Floors-are oak, except in the 
bathroom, where tile is used. Wainscots in bathroom and 
kitchen are also tile. 

The McDaniel residence is a 2-story structure, which might 
properly be classed as a small home. Here again, larger rooms 
will be noted, particularly in the case of the living room. This 
home is also heated with gas, but, unlike the Wallace house, it 
has a full basement. It is brick veneer to the second floor, and 
cedar shingles from that line up. Roof is composition shingle. 
In other respects there is little difference in the construction 
of the two houses. The Murray home, somewhat larger than 
the others, has a half basement, and heating is supplied by a 
gravity system fed with a coal stoker. This house is also brick 
veneer to the second floor. Above that, gable end and dormers 
are wood panels and 1x10-inch siding. The roof is asbestos 
shingles. Second floor ceilings are insulated with glass wool, 
as are first floor ceilings and walls exposed to attic space. 
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Murray residence, price of which was $9,400. Exterior treatment 
is similar to that of McDaniel residence 


LARGE ATTENDANCE FORECAST FOR FALL 
FURNITURE MARKET 


Last minute preparations are being completed at the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, Chicago, for the fall market to be held, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 4. It is believed by market officials that attend- 
ance records may be broken at the coming market. Many 
buyers who formerly attended only the winter and summer 
shows are expected to take in the fall review. Low inventories 
which have resulted from improved business are seen as one of 
the prime reasons for the anticipated heavy attendance. Euro- 
pean conditions and their possible effect upon price, delivery 
etc., and the long interval between the June and autumn mar- 
ket are other factors which are expected to send buyers Chi- 
cagoward to see and buy the latest productions from Amer- 
ica’s furniture plants. 

Proof of the manufacturers’ part in preparation for the mar- 
ket is the making ready of showrooms for new samples. 
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THE YARD PLAN 
ON THE RIGHT; 
PICTURES AND 
COMMENT 
ON THIS PAGE, 
TELL A STORY 
OF A YARD 
SO ATTRACTIVE 
THAT ITS VERY 
APPEARANCE 
CONSTITUTES 
MERCHANDISING 


AT LEFT: NOTE 
HOW WHITE THE 
FRAMEWORK, 
SIGNS AND 
LUMBER LOOK 
AGAINST THE 
DARK INTERIOR 


An lowa Lumber Yard Displays Itself 


If the white brilliance of the Monona Lumber Co. yard, in 
downtown Monona, Ia., affects local citizens as it did the visit- 
ing AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, those interested 
in building materials look no further. 

Even stacks of lumber with white painted stickers, between 
layers, facilitated inventory. Brown-stained feeders and troughs, 
displayed on the shed ledge above the uncluttered driveway, 








Mark Loveland, manager, Monona Lumber Co., Mo- 
nona, la., at order desk. Right: Note display of paint; 
nails in bins visible to customers 


added dark contrast. Surrounded by green cut lawns, coal 
bins, with unloading doors at the top and loading doors at the 
ground level on the far side, prevented black dust from settling 
on the lumber. Under cover of the truck-high storage plat- 
form, wire fence stood, each roll on end. Odds and ends were 
not visible; everything had a place. 

Said Manager Mark Loveland, “We keep the yard that way 
by putting things in place the first time; and by working at it 
a little each day.” Making a display of the entire lumber yard 
increased business for the Monona Lumber Co. 
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The symmetry of the plan from which the Monona 
Lumber Co. yard was built no doubt adds to its at- 
tractiveness. Note entrance into either office or dis- 
Building: frame construction, stuccoed. 


i180" 


Interior, plastered walls, yellow paint finish. Ware- 
house has cement walls. Shingle, lath, brick and wire 
storage platform has cement cross walls covered with 
2-inch plank. 


Sheds, buildings and platform roofed 





with slate kote; sheds and buildings have galvanized 
iron siding. Note shed cross section with 8-foot roof 
projection over 2-foot plank walk on second floor. 
This construction is attractive to the eye 
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RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 

















Cabinet Display of Doors Facilitates Selling 


Door sales have been increased an es- 
timated 50 percent at the Montrose Lum- 
ber Co., Montrose, Colo., through instal- 
lation of an unusual type of cabinet dis- 
play which permits the consolidation of a 
large amount of stock in a small space 
and makes it possible to concentrate at- 
tention on one door at a time. Before 
the yard office was remodeled, a couple 
of years ago, the company had shown 
doors in the conventional manner, in 
hanging position on the wall. They took 
up so much space that it became a ques- 
tion of cutting down the display assort- 
nent or not having room for other equ- 
ally important merchandise. 

The present door cabinet, shown in 
part in photo on this page, has completely 
eliminated that problem. Located off of 
a small hallway leading from the yard of- 
fice to a point in the rear of the build- 


ing, the door cabinet occupies a small al- 
cove about four feet deep and ten feet 
long. Nailed to the floor and ceiling of 
the alcove are pairs of. slats, forming 
grooves into which the doors are fitted. 
Smooth metal buttons fastened to tops 
and bottoms of the doors make them slide 
easily. Identifications are written on the 
visible edges of the doors, making it an 
easy matter for a salesman to find the one 
he wants, almost instantly. 

When showing doors, the salesman 
pulls out only one at a time, as a means 
of concentrating the customer’s attention. 
The first one is always pushed back out 
of sight before the second is shown. Ex- 
perience proved that when a customer 
sees only one thing at a time he buys 
much more quickly than otherwise, and 
usually is better satisfied with his selec- 
tion. 
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Timely Tip for Dealers 


oe = s« The picture opposite shows an 





unusual glass rack in the new 
store and display room of F. P. 
Case & Sons (Inc.), Canton, Pa. 
The rack has compartments for 
57 sizes of glass, each compart- 
ment accommodating from one 
to three boxes. Also, above the 
rack will be observed two 
shelves filled with quart glass 
mason jars, in which are kept, 
and shown, numerous miscel- 
laneous items of small hard- 
ware. This use of mason jars 
for keeping and showing these 
small articles is as unusual as 
it is effective. Here is an idea 
that can be readily adopted by 
dealers anywhere; as glass jars 
thus used could be arranged on 
shallow shelves fastened to the 
wall, placed on top of cabinets 
or showcases, or on otherwise 
unused space on the counter. 
This method of display could 
well be used for giving promi- 
nence to items of hardware that 
have special eye appeal, as it 
permits ready inspection, and at 
the same time guards against 
pilfering of the articles. 








The cabinet type of display is also a 
very flexible one. None of the doors is 
hinged or mounted in any way. If one 
number is out of stock, it is a simple 





Showing working of space-saving door dis- 
play in yard of Montrose Lumber Co. 


matter to remove that sample from the 
display and substitute something else. 
And of course the space-saving angle is a 
very important one. 





Autumn Brings Special Oppor- 
tunities for Dealers 


Ormie Lance thus sums up in the 
Northwestern News Bulletin some of the 
things that should claim the lumber deal- 
er’s attention at this season: 

Summer has “officially ended.” The 
year is now in its fourth and last quarter. 
So is the building season. The fall of 
the year, to the lumber dealer, means the 
time for preparing his customers’ build- 
ings for winter—weatherstripping the 
windows and doors—repairing and re- 


placing storm sash and doors; fixing up . 


the roofs, walls, basements and _side- 
walks; insulating to cut down fuel bills; 
new corn cribs and granaries to store the 
bounteous farm crop; repairing barns 
and other farm buildings—all of which 
suggest many opportunities for creating 
new business and doing a worthwhile 
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service. And the beauty of it is that 
these repairs and new buildings help the 
customers make or save money—a “‘self- 
liquidating” investment. 

Thus, during the next sixty days, as 
the building season draws to a close, the 
alert dealer will seize his last opportu- 
nity to “wind up the year with a profit.” 
And that alert dealer won’t forget, either, 
that the fall months are collection 
months. Turn those book accounts into 
cash before Thanksgiving. “The older 
the account, the harder to collect” is an 
axiom no one can deny. 

There is still plenty of time to do a 
nice fall volume of profitable business, 
and, at the same time, take in several 
good football games and go pheasant 
hunting before inventory and ‘“‘balance- 
sheet” time. 


Why Can't Dealers Work Up a 
Local Trade in Yard-Made 
Seed-Corn Boxes? 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., Oct. 16.— 
Representing a new use for wooden 
boxes, the Associated Seed Co., Nampa, 
Idaho, experimented last year with the 
use of a slatted field box in which to 
store and cure seed corn. The results 
were so successful that this year they 
have added more boxes to their stock, 
making a total of 2500 boxes in use for 
this purpose. 

The box has an inside measurement of 
9x16 by 1734 inches. Ends are made 
from 7%-inch stock; two slats on each 
side are made of 7 by 4x19% inches; 
the bottoms are 7g by 4% by 19% 
inches ; two cleats across the top of each 
end are 33 by 1% by 1634 inches; and 
in each corner of the box is a triangular 
corner post 114 by 1% by 8% inches. As 
constructed, the box is strong and will 
stand many years of use, while the slatted 
sides and bottoms give plenty of venti- 
lation for the proper curing of the corn 
when in storage. 

The box gives perfect protection to 
every ear of corn as soon as it is placed 
in the container, thus assuring that all 
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kernels of corn on each ear will come 
from storage undamaged. 

Boxes are of a convenient size for han- 
dling both in the field and in the storage 
room, reducing handling and _ storage 
costs. Different lots of corn may be 
easily stored in separate, marked, con- 
tainers, thus facilitating the keeping of 
accurate records of the yields from dif- 
ferent plots of seed corn. 





Outdoor Yard Display 


H. C. Hoch & Sons, operators of a 
lumber yard at Yuma, Colo., decided to 
make a section of it into an outdoor dis- 
play. They didn’t want this space to be 





Colorado dealer's yard display 


behind the yard fence, so selected a por- 
tion of the yard on the city’s main busi- 
ness street and set the fence back as 
shown in accompanying photograph. This 
left a space fifteen feet long by twelve 
feet wide just off the sidewalk, in plain 
view of all passing the yard on foot or in 
automobiles; a very good location for 
such a display. In this space are placed 
such items as chicken houses and other 
small farm buildings built in the firm’s 
shop. People. passing can see and exam- 
ine. This inexpensive publicity method 
has served the yard well, according to 
Carl Hoch. Such display space offers a 
fine opportunity to show the public some 
of the many small items for home or farm 
that can be made from lumber. 

Here’s a hint for a good yard display. 
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What Live Dealers, Here and 
There, Are Doing 


WHEN the Cellar Lumber Co., at 
Canal Winchester, Ohio, undertakes a 
project, it does it right, as attested by the 
fact that it won first prize for best com- 
mercial display in the Fall Festival pa- 
rade held in that city recently (Sept. 13). 
The float featured two miniature cot- 
tages, two small children, and appropri- 
ate decorations, all combined into a pleas- 
ing ensemble illustrating the theme: “Fu- 
ture Home Owners of America.” 


* * x 


“WEIGHTY” news of the week in- 
cludes the fact that the Metamora Lum- 
ber Co., Metamora, Ohio, has just in- 
stalled new 15-ton scales, 22 feet long. 
This new equipment puts the company in 
better shape than ever before to take care 
of the weighing needs of the community. 

Also, preparatory for supplying the 
coal needs of its customers, the H. J. 
Schneider Lumber Co., Plymouth, Ohio, 
has installed new scales and put in a good 
stock of coal. 

* ok x 


THE Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
recently had at its Wabash, Ind., yard a 
kitchen expert, supplied by a national 
concern, whose mission it was to instruct 
housewives regarding newest methods for 
promoting efficiency in kitchens. The 
representative offered free advice on dec- 
orating the kitchen, placement and style 
of its furnishings, color scheme and even 
the best arrangement of utensils within 
the cabinets. This event was arranged 
and supervised by Manager Ora McKin- 
ley. 

a. 


RECENTLY the Union City Lumber 
& Supply Co., Union City, Ind., was host 
for the afternoon to the Farm Shop Class 
of the Jackson, Ohio township school, as 
briefly mentioned in a previous issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It has been 
an annual custom for the last nine years 
for Edward F. Kuester, vocational agri- 





Some Good Sign Work Observed at a 


Texas Lumber Yard 





Besides selling lumber 
and other building ma- 
terials, Fields-Shepherd 
(Inc.), of Houston, Tex., 
also operates a filling 
station. Note the large 
Neon sign featuring at 
the top "Gasoline"; at 
bottom “Lumber” in 
between, "Shingles" 


Below is shown another 
sign (of which a larger 
view. appears at left) 
so placed that motor- 
ists having their gas 
tanks filled can not help 
seeing the "Repair 
Your Home" message 
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cultural instructor at Jackson, to take his 
class, which this year consisted of ten 
boys, through the above lumber plant, for 
a two-hour tour of inspection, showing 
and advising them concerning the many 
items of building materials carried in 
stock. Manager Arthur Snider, of the 
Union City company, presented each boy 
with a souvenir package containing infor- 
mation on building subjects, including 
thie Johns-Manville Home Idea Book. 
Mr. Kuester feels that this visit at the 
start of the school term is always very 
beneficial to the boys, who during the 
year study such subjects as carpentry, 
blueprint reading, tool sharpening, glaz- 
ing, etc. 





Winner in Dealer's Contest 
Gets $250 Worth of Lumber 


THE Hoge Lumber Co., New Knox- 
ville, Ohio, has announced the winners in 
its interesting contest conducted in co-op- 
eration with Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts. The contest was based on complet- 
ing eight lines on “What I Like Best 
About White Pine.” First prize, for the 
entire State, was won by Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl T. Fast, Sidney, Ohio, who received 
$250 worth of white pine lumber from 
the Hoge Lumber Co. Mr. Hoge, ac- 
companied by the Weyerhaeuser repre- 
sentative a few days ago called on Mr. 
and Mrs. Fast, to inform them of their 
success. He found Mr. Fast out in the 
field cutting corn, while his wife was 
busy preparing the noon-day meal. They 
said that the idea from which their prize- 
winning entry was deduced came from 
their observations and experiences when 
traveling in the white pine country, 
coupled with their previous satisfactory 
use of white pine purchased from the 
Hoge Lumber Co. 


Mr. Fast said that the $250 worth of 
lumber would come in mighty handy, and 
that just as soon as he had his corn crop 
off his mind he and his wife would make 
up their specifications of items and sizes 
desired. He added that this was the first 


prize of any consequence he had ever 
won, and that he wanted a little time to 
consider just how to use this lumber to 
maximum advantage. 
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Sale of Gas Station Materials 


Boosts Volume 


During the past summer, the Builders 
Lumber & Supply Co., in Wausau, Wis., 
has furnished materials for three new gas 
stations, one of which is pictured here. 











It was designed by Jesse Kohl, architect 
and salesman for the company, and has 
the straight lines found so acceptable for 


business structures today. The building 
was constructed with Johns-Manville 
Flexboard panels, measuring 4x8 feet, 
and trimmed with chrome moulding. Its 
appearance is altogether attractive and 
has caused considerable comment, ac- 
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cording to the operator of the station. 
The opening of the service half of the 
building is fitted with an overhead door. 
It is thought at the Builders Lumber & 
Supply Co. that the designing and selling 
of gas stations is a good sideline to pur- 
sue, and the salesmen are going after 





This Wausau, Wis., 

gas station was built 

of Johns-Manville 

Flexboard supplied by 

the Builders Lumber 
& Supply Co. 





every prospect they hear about who is 
interested in owning one. 


THE San Marco Lumber Co., San 
Marco, Tex., of which S. R. Beecroft is 
owner, has recently added a line of home 
appliances, with R. F. Humphreys as de- 
partment manager. The new line in- 
cludes gas refrigerators, laundry appli- 
ances, gas ranges and automatic heating. 





Noted in an Efficient Oklahoma Yard 


Members of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
frequently run onto yards that for many dif- 
fereit reasons are unusual, such as special sales 
methods, advertising, location or equipment. Re- 
cently such a yard was visited by one of our 
men traveling in the Southwest. It was that 
of the Buell Lumber Co., of Edmond, Okla., 
owned and operated by Frank E. and Frank 
C. Buell, father and son, respectively. 

The place of business is unusual because of 
its size, in a town no larger than Edmond. The 
yard is made up of four very commodious stor- 
age sheds, and an office and warehouse build- 
ing, each one neat as a pin. The senior Buell 
has been in business there for 39 years, having 
migrated to Oklahoma from Iowa. 

A feature that caught the reporter’s eye was 
the sliding doors on a track in front of the 
bins. Lumber is unloaded direct from cars on 
a switch track that runs the entire length of 
the shed. The lumber is shoved in from the 
back. To keep the piles neat and make it easy 
for two men to unload a car, Mr. Buell installed 





These pictures show 
“handy kinks" in yard of 
Buell Lumber Co., Ed- 
mond, Okla. For de- 
tails, read the accom- 
panying story 





barn-door track along the front, and the door 
is run in front of the bin into which lumber is 
to be unloaded. Large “L” shaped bolts are in- 
stalled on either side of the bin so the door can 
be held firmly in place. The man at the back 
shoves the boards up against the door, with 
result that each pile is even and neat. 

Instead of a ladder to the second deck, Mr. 
Buell built the disappearing stairway seen in 
the picture. The counterbalance is under the 
“No Smoking” sign. The stairway is so bal- 
anced that a light push will cause it to rise out 
of the way. In the picture, Frank E. Buell is 
seen starting to push it up. 

The second deck is protected by a railing, 
as shown in the smaller picture, which also 
shows the butting doors previously mentioned. 
Not shown is a chute installed across the alley, 
so that lumber can readily be pushed from side 
to side without danger of hitting some one in 
the driveway. The trough or chute is not 
fastened, so it can be placed at any desired po- 
sition along the railing on the second deck. 
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All plywood, inside and out, is this house overlooking the Pacific 
along the Oregon shore 


SEASIDE, OrE., Oct. 16.—On a site 50 
feet from the pounding Pacific and with- 
out protection from the ocean’s fog and 
rain, the F. G. Mauser Lumber Co. in 
this town of 1,600 has furnished materials 
for the house shown in pictures and floor 
plans on this page. It was about the 
toughest climatic spot which could be 
picked to test building materials. 

The house was constructed inside and 
out with Resnprest plywood, which proved 
adaptable to the svelte architecture, and at 
the same time dependable because of its 
resin formaldehyde bond which is unaf- 
fected by steam, water, heat or cold. 

In design, the dwelling resembles a ship 
nearly as much as it does a home. Twin 
funnels crown the chimney, portholes light 
the downstairs, and a compass design in 
the center of the living room floor is set 
true to the earth’s directions. Then, of 
course, there is the railed deck opening 
off the upper level. 

The outside walls are 3g-inch plywood 
over fifteen pound tar felt and 1x8-inch 
shiplap. The panels were slightly vee’d 
on the back sides for tighter joints, and 
secured with five penny galvanized nails. 
Exterior joints are permanently sealed 
against spray and other moisture with a 
backing of plastic cement. Three coats 





With the plywood walls faced with mahogany, the living 
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room is a place of enduring beauty 


HOUSE MADE “SHIPSHAPE” WITH PLYWOOD 


of paint form the final protection outside. 
No battens or visible joints mar the 
smooth contours of any of the walls. 





The Resnprest walls and ceiling of the bath- 
room are unharmed by steam or splashing 
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Interior paneling in living room, 
dinette, bedrooms and halls is %4-inch ma- 
hogany faced plywood spot nailed directly 
to studding, 16-inch-on-center, every 
twelve inches and also nailed along all 
edges. In the living room and dining 
space, the mahogany is honey-toned with 
a dull finish, giving distinction, light and 
spaciousness to the main rooms. The 
formula for its beauty treatment was two 
coats of bleaching liquid, a coat of sealer, 
and one of dull varnish. Bedrooms and 
hallways were left in the natural rich, 
red-brown color of Philippine Lauan ma- 
hogany, whose surface received only one 
coat of sealer. Quarter-inch Resnprest 
plywood was used on walls and ceilings 
of the kitchen and bath, and was applied 
over 1x6 end-matched flooring. The 
finish is a highly glossy enamel in a sea- 
foam tint. 

The living quarters in the house are on 
three levels, and the basement and double 
garage stalls are on two others. All 
rooms are of comfortable dimensions, and 
the circular living room a distinctive feat 
of architecture. Containing seven rooms, 
bathroom, and two-car garage fitted with 
upward-acting doors, the house cost the 


owner $8,400. 
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Main floor plan and elevations of the Seaside, Ore., plywood home 
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A drive of a thousand miles through the Corn Belt indicates 
that retailers are thinking much about the war overseas; not 
only about this country’s possible future entanglements but also, 
and more immediately, about the effect upon wholesale price 
levels. Every one knew that prices would strengthen; and a 
good many retailers admit that wholesale prices probably have 
been a little low. As these lines are written, the level is still 
below that of 1937. Few merchants object to a reasonable rise ; 
and they say it may even help fall business, since it is an old 
American habit to buy on a rising market. In every commu- 
nity there are people who have been telling themselves that they 
need a barn or a hog house or some remodeling of a dwelling ; 
strengthening prices put them into action to beat a further rise. 


Rising Tide of Sales 


But the retail fear, of course, is that the market may get 
wholly out of hand, in which case the general run of retail 
business would take to cover. This is not likely to happen un- 
less there is a great boom in industrial trade—the building of 
warehouses, the expansion of factories, the construction of 
freight cars and the like, turning upon a huge overseas trade 
with warring countries. It’s too early to guess about these 
things, for much will depend upon the action of Congress and 
the character of the war. But retailers remember the first 
World War and its disorganizations, and they are not happy 
over the prospect that the local aspects of lumber merchandis- 
ing may be killed in the rush. 

Wherever this department has been, it has found retail trade 
spotted ; often with no clear reason for the difference between 
neighboring towns. We have been told repeatedly, here in 
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lowa, that yards reporting good sales have a combination of 
farm and town business. Neither the farms nor the towns 
alone have been strong enough to roll up a good yearly 





Part of the big paint department of the Waverly Lumber Co., 
Waverly, lowa 





total. There are exceptions, of course, but this seems to be 
the general rule. 

This spotted trade, without being too sure about it, indi- 
cates a slowly growing volume of normal business. Needs have 
been gradually overcoming the reluctance to build and the old 
habit of making things do. We have seen miles of farm fences 
under construction, and this is a huge potential market. Farm 
buildings of one kind or another are being built or repaired. 
Town houses are being painted, cottages and even a few apart- 
ments are going up in towns and smaller cities. 


Protecting the Trade 


It is about this slowly growing normal business that retailers 
are thinking when they worry over the possibility of a sudden 
upswing of wholesale prices. This promising recovery could 
be stopped overnight. The average retailer has little access to 
industrial trade, and of course he does not want to see farmers 
and store clerks and local professional men scared back into the 
depressing habit of making it do. If the ghastly mess in Europe 
roars along until it is having a pronounced effect upon Ameri- 
can business, there should be some conferences in the indus- 
try, managed along wholly legal lines, looking to the reason- 
able protection of the retail lumber market. This is not wholly 
for the protection of retailers. Every manufacturer who has 
been in business for twenty-five years knows that the boom pe- 
riod was not adequate compensation for the dreary aftermath. 
Nor is it merely protection for the lumber industry. No mat- 
ter what the financial and industrial pattern, the average citizen 
needs adequate housing. To take it out of his reach is to dam- 
age the whole pattern of America’s material welfare. 

There are at least a couple of. other things about which re- 
tailers are thinking generally ; both more or less the products of 
the long, slow recovery from the disorganization of the first war. 
One is a type of competition made possible by good roads and 
motor trucks, by limited funds available for building, and by the 
public’s lack of information about lumber and building. We 
have yet to find any large area that is not “served”—heaven 
save the mark!—by one or more outfits that advertise prices 
widely without bothering about naming grades, and that will 
deliver practically any amount anywhere. There isn’t much of 
a repressive nature that can be brought to bear upon these con- 
cerns. In general they have the right to do business as long as 
they can get stock and find customers. The long-standing habit 
of judging by price alone, and good dealers are not without 
blame for this habit, gives these truckers an initial advantage. 
Low-grade material has its place and its proper uses, but the 
average customer is not competent to judge about these things. 

It is possible that these low-price, low-quality concerns are 
developing information that average dealers can adapt to their 





W. F. McDowell, Waverly Lumber Co., standing in front of a rack 
of roll roofing, reflector insulation and the like; useful in showing 
material and in making small sales 
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Midwestern Sales Advance 


War Scares and the Price Level -- That Out-of-Town 
Competition -- Careful Study of Unit Sales--A Bull 


Market on Grain Storage 


own uses; not, to be sure, to take over their methods body and 
breeches, but at least to understand what gives these methods 
their pulling power. Customers of course want to get their 
material at the least possible cost. That is old stuff. They 
figure costs by the prices of materials. 


The Disappoinied Customer 


We know a farmer, for example, who wanted a machine shed, 
which is a good idea for any farmer in these days of mechanized 
agriculture. He bought the materials from one of these distant 
concerns at what he thought was a great saving. The cement 
had not been well warehoused and was losing its holding power; 
and the farmer made the added mistake of a too thin propor- 
tion of cement to sand. The lumber was of short and random 
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lengths that cut badly, so additional material had to be bought 
locally. The farmer made his own design, got the doors too 
low, found when it was too late that the interior was so badly 
proportioned it resulted in space that could not be utilized. He 
defeated his own purpose by figuring costs in terms of ma- 
terials and not in terms of completed values. But the distant 
dealer made the sale. In the first place, he appealed through 
advertising to the farmer’s desire to save money. In the sec- 
ond place, he doubtless worked out some really efficient meth- 
ods of mechanical handling. 

An increasing number of dealers are 
advertising completed prices for certain 
buildings. Formerly this wasn’t consid- 
ered ethical because of varying cost fac- 
tors. The beginning of this method came 
in the sale of portables, built in the yard. 
It has expanded to include buildings 
erected on the grounds they are to oc- 
cupy. That completed price makes its ap- 
peal, because of its certainty; and it helps 
turn attention where it belongs—to 





Spahn & Rose Lumber Co.'s yard; company 
provides plans and assembles bids so as to 
enable it to quote a unit price on complete 


job 
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The famous "Little 
Brown Church" near 
Nashua, lowa, noted 
for its number of wed- 
dings. The editor 
doesn't look especi- 
ally like a clergyman, 
but while taking this 
picture he got asked 
to marry a_ hopeful 
young couple 








the finished unit, ready for use. Some dealers are supplement- 
ing their usual newspaper advertising by direct mail—pictures, 
sizes and prices sent to a selected list to avoid waste coverage. 

An increasing number of dealers, especially where volume is 
good and warrants the practice, are going in for unit or package 
selling. Admittedly it doesn’t fit everywhere. It adds another 
business, increases the danger of mistakes and adds somewhat 
to overhead. But when competition becomes so savage that 
profits disappear, it is sometimes possible by means of this serv- 





A. L. Spencer, in the paint department of the Spahn & Rose Lum- 
ber Co., Waverly, lowa 





ice to put the trade on a going basis. The appeal is to the cer- 
tainty of the completed price. Usually the yard makes arrange- 
ments to get the exact plan to suit the customer, either by 
drafting it in the office or by getting it done. It assembles con- 
tracts for excavation, wiring, plumbing, carpenter work and the 
like, adds the materials it supplies and makes up a guaranteed 
price. Several dealers have told us it was a choice with them 
between changes in service that would make possible a fair 
price, and shutting up shop. It’s not often that bad, and the 
average dealer usually doesn’t add the new service unless he 
feels obliged by circumstances to do it. But it’s one way, and 
this winter would be a good time to make a real study of the 
method, just in case. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Co. has head offices in Des Moines; 
but F. M. Finkbine, president of the company, lives in Storm 
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Lake, in northwestern Iowa, and keeps his own office at the lo- 
cal yard. Roger Finkbine, as you know, is president of the 
National retailers. The Storm Lake yard was in process of 
remodeling the offices and sales rooms, and the Realm takes a 
rain check on photographs until the next visit. 

Mr. Finkbine tells us that Iowa trade generally is 20 or 30 
percent above last year’s in volume. But prices are not so 
satisfactory, due in part to the rolling competition from distant 
points that was mentioned above. This section of the State 1s 
fortunate in that farmers generally own their farms and are 
minded to keep them fixed up. The county-seat towns and 
larger places seem to be doing well, but smaller places are do- 
ing an uneven business. The FHA has been highly useful, 
though it took some time to get the banks from acting up. The 
bankers are now playing ball. Mr. Finkbine thinks that, from 
a financing point of view, a loan of 90 percent is rather loopy ; 
but the lumberman gets his money, and if public agencies want 
to worry about getting paid back, at least they asked for it. 

This journal carried a special story a little while ago about 
the Schmitz Lumber Co., of Storm Lake, and its trade in cribs 
and grain bins. All dealers in northwestern Iowa were going 
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Oglethorpe University's Crypt of Civilization will give to citizens 
of the United States in the year A. D. 8113 a complete record 
of "modern" life as we live it in 1939. Books, motion pictures, 
and objects in every day use are being deposited in the univer- 
sity's time-proof vault, for the edification of scientists 6174 years 
hence. Among objects bearing the "Do not open until 8113" 
sign is the movie film "California Giants" showing logging and 
reforestation operations in the commercial redwood forests of 
California. A motion picture machine is also being enclosed in 
the vault, with directions for its operation 





to town with these affairs. The State has many millions of 
bushels of corn under Government seal and is harvesting still 
another bumper crop. Some farmers resealed for the bonus of 
seven cents a bushel; and this, we understand, usually if not 
always involves shelling the old corn that is resealed. In any 
event there was a scramble for storage room. H.C. Davidson, 
of the Lane-Moore Lumber Co., a concern with twelve yards, 
told us he had been away three days. On his return he found 
that the local yard, during these three days, had sold thirty-two 
grain bins and cribs. September proved to be the big month of 
the year. The question whether or not to reseal is largely a 
guess about what the war is going to do to American markets, 
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and that of course turns upon the length and seriousness of the 
war and what this country is permitted to do about selling food. 
Crib space that passes Government sealing specifications costs 
in the neighborhood of 14 cents a bushel; and the resealing 
bonus will cover half the cost. Mr. Davidson was advising 
some of his farmer customers who wanted to reseal, and yet 
had as much crib space as the size of their farms normally jus- 
tified, to build other buildings, such as hog houses, machine 
sheds and the like, and to put concrete floors in them and other- 
wise fit them for dual purposes. They can be used this year for 
shelled corn, with a little adaptation, and then in later years can 
be used for their designed purposes. 


In a Dairy Country 


W. F. McDowell, of the Waverly Lumber Co., Waverly, 
lowa, was getting around again after a whole series of acci- 
dents ; the sort of thing that makes a man wonder if nature has 
lost her grip on her temper. This is a dairy country, with some 
23 creameries and milk-reduction plants in the county. The 
corn-selling tempest wasn’t blowing here so much, for farmers 
feed their grain. “The cow and the sow and the little red 
hen” held the local lines during the depression, especially the 
cow. Those regular milk checks made all the difference during 
the bad years. 

Paint has been an extra good line this year in the Waverly 
yard; and when paint is being spread there’s always more or 
less repair work; new porches, new sash, additions and general 
renovation. This county, Mr. McDowell says, has no great num- 
ber of farms owned by insurance companies. Of course the in- 
surance men keep their farms up pretty well, looking for buy- 
ers; but they usually manage to buy their stuff at low prices. 

F. W. Dickman, manager of the Spahn & Rose yard, in 
Waverly, was away the day this department called. A. L. Spen- 
cer told us the yard had engaged to a certain extent in unit 
selling. This came about in a way that is a little different. The 
yard had been dealing with two able contractors. Unfortunately 
one of the men died, and the other moved to another State. 
Something had to be done about the contract trade. The plan 
followed is for the owner to act as general contractor. Mr. 
Dickman is a competent draftsman, so he sees about plans and 
specifications. With the owner’s help he assembles the bids 
on labor and for materials the yard does not handle. If the 
owner wishes, he can furnish a turn-key price; but in that 
event, as we understand it, each subcontractor is responsible to 
the owner and not to the yard for furnishing labor or materials 
at his agreed price. Mr. Spencer, we understand, has made 
himself quite a reputation as a collector. He said the technique 
was fairly simple, turning on persistence, calmness and good 
temper. If the debtor does not pay he will set a time when he 
can. Spencer notes down the date in the presence of the debtor, 
and makes certain to see him on that date. Sooner or later, 
payments begin coming in. If the collector gets mad or goes 
shrewd, the debtor’s mind gets set not to pay. His will works 
against and not for the company. 





For Lumber Salesmen-- A New 
Sheathing Strength Pamphlet 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—“One Truth About Sheath- 
ing” is the title of a 4-page pamphlet just issued by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. It confines itself 
to a discussion of the strength factor in sheathing, and quotes 
strength and rigidity percentages of wood sheathing to demon- 
strate its serviceability when properly applied. The figures are 
from the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. The 
folder also shows the result of strength tests on wood and 
other sheathing. The pamphlet is available to lumber sales- 
men in single copies without charge; in quantities less than 
one hundred at a cost of 2 cents a copy, and in quantities of 
more than one hundred at 1% cents each. They may be ob- 
tained by writing the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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“The More You Show, ™. 


The More You Sell” 


The P. J. Black Lumber 
Co., at Cheyenne, Wyo., re- 
cently added to its establish- 
ment a display room that has 
been an aid to customers in 
selecting items that go into 
the makeup of their homes. 
At the same time, the display 
has served to quicken sales, 
according to Norman Black 
of the firm. This room, which 
was formerly used as a ce- 
ment storeroom, opens off the 
front display and office space. 

Every item used in the 
construction and arrangement 
of this room is of materials 
that are used in home con- 
struction. For example, sev- 
eral kinds of ceiling construc- 
tion are used, and the floor is 
made up in the same way. 
Thus customers can see these 
items of ceiling and floor con- 
struction in actual use and be 
in a better position to decide 
the kind best suited for their 
own use. 

The room itself is 36 by 20 
feet, and well lighted. On 
one side are ranged cabinets 
in which are kept the stock of 
door locks, hinges and other 
building hardware items, as 
shown in an accompanying 
photograph. Samples of the 
items in these cabinets are fas- 
tened to the outside of the cab- 
inet doors, where they can 
readily be inspected and com- 
pared. This gives a wide va- 
riety of display, and enables 
the storing of a large stock in 


small space. On the other side 
of the room is a display of door 
knobs, made even more effec- 
tive by an awning, shading it 
from the sunlight. 

At one end of the room is 
a table on which are displayed 
cardboard models of homes. 
Numerous plans for homes 
also are kept on this table. 
Scattered about the room are 
porch furniture, screen doors, 
windows and other items. 

“There is nothing like let- 
ting a customer see just what 
you are talking about,” said 
Mr. Black. “That is the rea- 
son for this room. When a 


4| 





Miniature models of homes are featured 


display with its wide variety. 
We will add to the arrange- 
ment of this display room 





Porch furniture, and door knobs, on display 


customer mentions an item on 
which he is undecided we can 
take him in and show him our 





Samples of builders’ hardware on cabinet doors 


from time to time. We are 
keeping track of the needs of 
home builders and of the 
items that are asked for most. 
From this information we will 
be able to make our display 
room even more useful to our 


customers, and an even 
greater aid in_ increasing 
sales.” 


In a small room just off the 
display room a card file sys- 
tem is maintained. This gives 
the wholesale prices of the dif- 
ferent items on display, and 
shows the stock on_ hand, 
which information is valuable 
in reordering. The retail 
prices of the items displayed 
on the doors of the cabinets 
are posted on the inside of the 
door. Thus, to give a cus- 
tomer the price it is necessary 
only to open the cabinet door 
and look at the chart. 


National Forest Timber Being Sold 


WINCHESTER, Ky., Oct. 16.—THte 
completion of plans for selling 19,- 
000,000 board feet of timber on 
6,000 acres of National Forest land 
in Laurel County, Kentucky, was 
announced today by H. L. Borden, 
forest supervisor of Cumberland 
National Forest, with headquarters 
at Winchester. 

Interest in the proposed sale is 
expected to be widespread because 
the timber represents one of the 
few stands of its kind remaining 
in eastern Kentucky. White oak, 
yellow poplar, chestnut oak, yellow 
pine, hemlock, and other oaks are 
the primary species represented. 
The timber is mainly old growth, 
permitting the production of high 
quality products. The oak is rec- 
ognized as typical Appalachian. 
The full volume is to be sold as 
stumpage and operated by private 
enterprise. The forest supervisor 
stated that in accordance with laws 
governing the disposal of national 
stumpage, actual selling of the 
timber would be contingent upon 


competitive bidding by timber op- 
erators, to end Nov. 13. 

The area to be sold will be the 
second sale made from a 48,000 
acre working unit of the Cumber- 
land National Forest which has 
been under sustained yield man- 
agement for two years. It is based 
on a productive capacity of 5,000,- 
000 board feet per year for the 
unit. The timber in this sale will 
therefore provide a logging opera- 
tion of four years duration and 
employment for about 80 workers. 
The program for the working unit 
calls for a similar sale of stump- 
age on a different area to be pro- 
posed at the end of this period. 
The forest supervisor stated that 
the timber sale now contemplated 
should be a real demonstration of 
how timberland can be handled to 
benefit owner, industry, and labor. 

The counties within the Cum- 
berland National Forest will event- 
ually receive twenty-five percent 
of the stumpage returns accruing 
to the United States. 
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A House and A Plan 
Start a Building Boom 


Salesmanship might be defined as the 
art of eliminating objections; the task of 
solving the other fellow’s problems so he 
will buy and thus solve yours. Like 
death, the final obstacle to be overcome 
in selling a house is the collecting of the 
cash. When a man is sold on the idea 
of buying a home, okays the floor plans, 
has the building site, admits that the bill 
of materials price is right—everything is 
fine until he says—“Yeah, but where am 
I going to get the cash?” 

Well, F. S. Vetter, manager of the 
Waukon Lumber Co., Waukon, Ia., has 
just solved that final problem five times 
in a row—and he believes he has the 








hang of it now and can solve it again. 

It all began when Mr. Vetter himself 
decided to build a new house for his fam- 
ily. He confronted himself with the 
question of—“where am I going to get 
the cash?”—and on looking around found 


the answer. It lay in the neighboring 
town of McGregor, Ia., and took form 
with several men who had money to loan 
at interest on reasonably secure propo- 
sitions. Mr. Vetter interested them in 
the possibilities of loaning their money 
to prospective home owners and using 
the home as security, with Mr. Vetter 
guaranteeing that the home built would 
be worth the evaluation set on it. 

Today, the McGregor Home Loan As- 
sociation finances building in Waukon, 
25 miles away, provided the prospective 
owners have a percentage of the capital 
before they borrow the rest. This is 
where Mr. Vetter again comes into the 
picture. 

Whenever somebody comes to him 
about building a home, or happens to just 


Amerecanfiumherman 


This 
Is the House 
That Started 
the Plan 


casually mention it, Mr. Vetter starts 
right off with the assurance that it can 
be done, goes right into the cash element 
involved, fearlessly, and sends the pros- 
pect off to the McGregor Home Loan 
Association to get started. 

But the part of this story that must 


A Part 
of the 
Current 
Boom 


not be overlooked, the part that furnished 
the impetus to the whole plan and later 
incited interest and developed leads that 
established the identity of the prospec- 
tive home owners in town—was the fact 
that, first, Mr. Vetter did it himself. He 
built a home. That home created so much 
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interest that others asked him about it, 
were shown through the house until the 
home-building bug bit them, and then 
Mr. Vetter went to work with them on 


the matter of plans and cash. After that, 
it didn’t take long to make customers out 
of prospects. 


NEW HOME LEADS TO FIVE SALES 


So far, the new home, built late in the 
summer, has led to five sales. Four 
houses were under construction and the 
basement for another was being exca- 
vated at the time the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative was there. Mr. 
Vetter said he was sorry that he had not 
built his house sooner as there would 
have been more houses built this year if 
he had. ‘There will be more next year,” 
he added. 

In developing this home business, Mr. 
Vetter works with the contractor and the 
home builder. He also draws a sketch 
of the house and the floor plans and fur- 
nishes an itemized bill covering the cost 
of the projected house. These are aids 
to his selling program. All of the house 
plans provide for insulation against heat 
and cold. 

Aside from the home building this 
summer, the Waukon Lumber Co. fur- 
nished the bulk of the material for the 
new post office and for the new parochial 
school house in town. Mr. Vetter be- 


lieves his company has no cause for com- 
plaint about business. 








After This One 
There 
Will Be More 
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Displays Are Potent 


The feature which perhaps impressed 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive most, upon occasion of a recent visit 
to the big wholesale establishment of 
Philip Enders & Son, in Rochester, N. 
Y., was the window displays and other 
stock exhibits, shown by photos on this 
page. The display windows are ranged 
along the wall of one of the several stor- 
age sheds within the plant, which is on 
a very busy street. These windows are 
kept lighted at night, illumination being 
turned on and off by a time clock. 

To “spot” its display the company was 
using four miniature model houses, which 
will be observed in the accompanying 
photos. These models are built on ¥%- 
inch scale, and are of designs popular in 
that section. The models were supplied 
by the source sponsored by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, which offers any 
dealer an opportunity, at a nominal price, 











Showing displays of flooring and other products at wholesale plant of Philip Enders & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 


American fiumberman 
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Sales Aids 


to have any type of model desired con- 
structed. These are not stock models, 
but are made to order to show homes se- 
lected by the purchasers. 

In the display windows were shown 15 
different patterns of oak flooring, at the 
time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative was there. One million feet of 
hardwood flooring is stored in’ the plant. 
Dealers in towns surrounding Rochester 
bring their customers to the Enders plant 
to select the particular kind of flooring 
desired, and, to assist them in making 
such selections, the array of 15 different 
patterns of oak flooring referred to ap- 
pears. 

Besides hardwood flooring the Enders 
firm also stocks three million feet of West 
Coast dry hemlock and fir dimension, up- 
pers, Idaho, Ponderosa and Sugar pines. 
It is a large distributor and serves a 
radius of 100 miles from Rochester. 








“The Parson” Lives On In Shrine of Hoo-Hoo 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Oct. 16.—For the 9th time, 
Hoo-Hoo, the lumber fraternity, on Sept. 30 
and Oct. 1, at Calaveras Big Trees in the Sierra 
Nevada, paid tribute to that unforgettable per- 
sonality: Parson Peter Simpkin, for many years 
prior to his death the Supreme Chaplain of the 
Order. Adverse weather prevented the usual 
service at the foot of the giant sequoia dedicated 
to his memory, sp the meeting took place in the 
Big Trees Hotel at the grove. 

With clear weather on Saturday, Hoo-Hoo 
and their families arrived to renew acquaint- 
ances, attend the dinner meeting, and share in 
the campfire program in the evening. Eighty 
were in attendance at the dinner, while despite 
the rain on Sunday over a hundred were pres- 
ent at the services. 

Supreme Arcanoper L. J. Woodson presided 
at the dinner meeting, at which Past Snark of 
the Universe F. W. Trower received the 9- 
pointed star, badge of the ruling Seer of the 
House of Ancients. Mr. Trower is the first 
Pacific Coast man to wear the Star, and in 
forty years but three other men have had this 
distinctive honor. Past Snarks R. A. Hiscox 
and C. D. LeMaster made the presentation. 
Vicegerent Snark B. E. Bryan announced two 
Concatenations to be held in the near future. 

At the campfire meeting a poem specially 
written for the occasion by Mrs. Adeline Mer- 
riam Connor, who was present in person, was 
read by her husband, Fred Connor, long active 


in the lumber industry. Other poems, by Mrs. 
Connor, and others, were read by Betty Trower, 
Martha Stanka, and the chairman of the eve- 
ning, Jas. B. Overcast. As in 1938, Prof. Wood- 
bridge Metcalf led the community singing. Chas. 
G. Bird had prepared souvenir song sheets. Joe 
Bobba, accordionist; Wesley Adams, cornetist, 
and Mrs. H. W. Shook, pianist, furnished in- 
strumental accompaniment. Further high lights 
were: Charles Cross singing “Last Round Up,” 
Richard Ustick reading from “Roughing It,” 
Joseph Zwinge, sheriff of Calaveras county, tell- 
ing of his boyhood spent in that very neighbor- 
hood, and Les Burford’s firelight exhibition of 
trick archery. 

Due to bad weather, on Sunday, the Hoo-Hoo 
family group gathered indoors for the Memorial 
Service. Chairman of the day F. W. Trower 
gave a brief eulogy of his late close friend, 
Parson Simpkin. Prof. Metcalf led the chorus 
singing. Harmon Ginn, baritone, accompanied 
by Mrs. Shook, presented “Trees” and other fit- 
ting vocal numbers, followed by solos by Wes- 
ley Adams and Joe Bobba. The presidents of 
Clubs Nos. 62 and 39, Robert Fuller and Jas. 
B. Overcast, spoke of the value of these meet- 
ings which the two clubs jointly sponsor. 

Principal speaker of the day was Dr. Tully 
C. Knoles, president of the College of the Pa- 
cific. Having in mind the strikingly different 
character of the Parson, Dr. Knoles directed 
thought to an informal examining into the anat- 


omy of personality. He pointed out that man, at 
best an assembling of inexpensive chemicals, 
possesses power of memory, introspection, and 
expression that quite defy chemical analysis yet 
make up the splendid mystery he is and bring 
into being such noteworthy figures as the man 
whose memory was being honored. 





Seeks Cheaper Reforestation 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 14—The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., which maintains its head- 
quarters here, is now engaged in conducting a 
scientific experiment that may drastically cut 
costs of artificial reforestation. At its seed ex- 
tracting plant near Melbourne in Grays Harbor 
County, near here, Weyerhaeuser silvicultur- 
ists are experimenting along three lines: 1— 
Snow broadcasting. Greatest enemies of sil- 
viculturists are rodents that eat scattered seeds 
before they can sprout. Buried until spring 
thaws, they will seep into the softening earth. 
2—“Little group” seeding, or placing 15 to 50 
seeds in a shallow hole. 3—Poison seed—mix- 
ture of poisoned with non-poisoned seed. Says 
W. H. Price, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
company’s reforestation and land department. 
“We must find a cheaper method of artificial 
reforestation if we are to carry on commercial 
replanting in the Pacific Northwest.” 
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Forest Festival Holds Aloft the 
Banner of Conservation 


Exvxins, W. Va., Oct. 16—In the autumn of 
1929 an Elkins lumberman undertook the man- 
agement of a community celebration. In the 
autumn of 1939 he surveyed, as the outgrowth 
of his efforts of a decade ago, some 100,000 
persons assembled in the West Virginia high- 
lands for an annual Festival which has become 
nationally known as a medium of encourage- 
ment to the conservation movement. 

George H. Dornblazer, president of the West 
Virginia Lumber Co., is the lumberman whose 
community leadership in 1929 has grown to 
such wide- spread proportions in the guise of 
the Mountain State Forest Festival which is 
held the first Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
of each October. 

This Festival is dedicated to the out of doors. 
The perpetuation of West Virginia’s timber 
resources through the reforestation of the 
State’s mountainsides, the protection and prop- 
agation of wild life and the development of 
out of doors recreational facilities and scenic 
places are among its objectives. In fact, it is 
held in the interest of all that is for the con- 
servation of natural resources. 


Presents a Unique Program 


Its program is unique in that it combines the 
pageantry that is usually associated with such 
a celebration and at the same time its out of 
doors theme is never lost sight of throughout 
the three-day program. The United States 
Forest Service, the West Virginia Conservation 
Commission, the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and other conservation agencies lend it 
their hearty support, along with conservation- 
minded individuals throughout West Virginia 
who are members of a State-wide sponsoring 
association. 

There must, of course, be a Festival Queen, 
and this year came Miss Betty Jane Millsop 
from the steel city of Weirton to reign as 
Queen Silver X over a mountain domain. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. 
Millsop, her father being president of the Weir- 
ton Steel company. Attended by 32 princesses 
representing all sections of West Virginia, and 
two maids of honor appointed by the mayor of 
Pittsburgh, she received her crown from the 
hands of Governor Homer A. Holt. College 
presidents, State officials and other dignitaries 
particiated in the colorful coronation ceremo- 
nies in a natural amphitheatre and amid sylvan 
surroundings. Following the coronation cere- 
mony, witnessed by an estimated audience of 
50,000 persons, came a pageant in the Queen’s 
honor in which hundreds of children and adults 
took part. 


Chopping and Sawing Contests 


One of the Festival features which always 
interests thousands of spectators is the State 
Championship wood chopping and sawing con- 
tests. Fifteen thousand persons saw L. E. Cook, 
of Slaty Fork, W. Va., cut through a 16-inch 
chestnut log in one minute and 11.3 seconds to 
win the championship, and Forrest and Emmett 
Taylor, of Dunmore, W. Va., rip their cross- 
cut saw through a 20-inch log in 50.7 seconds. 

Youth has its inning in these contests of 
woodscraft. Events in which only members of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps could compete 
were held and Virgil Scaggs, of Camp Kana- 
wha, for the third consecutive year, was first 
in chopping, with a record cut of one minute 
and 27.7 seconds. John Warner and Earl Mul- 
lenax, of Camp North Fork, led the youthful 
sawyers with the time of 62.5 seconds. Surely 
these young men would be welcome in any 
man’s lumber camp. 

The contests in woodcraft were directed by 


Warren E. Roberts, staff assistant on the Mon- 
ongahela National Forest. 

The sawing and chopping contests, always 
events of the second day of the Festival, fol- 
lowed a State championship fly and plug cast- 
ing contest, a riding tournament, and other 
events associated with out of doors life. 


The Grand Feature Parade 


The event which always brings greatest 
crowds to the Forest Festival is the Grand 
Feature Parade on the afternoon of the second 
day. This year was no exception. Streets over 
which the three-mile-long procession passed 
were lined from curb to property lines. 

More than 25 musical units from three States 
were in the parade, with scores of floats rep- 
resenting the Queen and her Court, commercial 
firms and conservation agencies. Col. George 
W. Wilson, Elkins lumberman, for many years 
has acted as marshal of the parade. While many 
floats, built for sheer beauty, drew the admira- 
tion of the onlookers, they ‘shared interest with 
the conservation division in which the United 
States Forest Service and State Conservation 
Commission joined. One saw a group of forest 








OUR IMMEDIATE 
OBJECTIVES 


1. The Government to get out 
and stay out of business. The Gov- 
ernment should co-operate, not 
compete. 


2. Repeal all laws under which 
Congressional powers have been 
delegated to others. 


3. Retain free speech, partic- 
ularly in press and radio. 


4. Simplify social security and 
other tax forms. Place old-age 
benefits of the Social Security Act 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


5. Reduce Governmental ex- 
penses—Balance the budget—Re- 
move relief from politics, and 
make all Governmental employees 
subject to income tax laws the 
same as the rest of us. 


6. Amend the Wagner Act to 
give equal rights to employer and 
employee, and to make each party 
to any dispute equally responsible 
and permit review of evidence by 
Federal Courts. 


7. The Government should defi- 
nitely encourage business by re- 
moving business expansion penal- 
ties from the tax structure and 
ceasing its futile efforts toward re- 
form at the expense of recovery. 


—National Small Business 
Men’s Association 




















fire fighters battling flames on a miniature for- 
est, on another float a fire ravaged forest was 
shown in contrast to woodlands untouched by 
the great menace to forest resources. On an- 
other, “harvesting” of a timber crop was in 
progress, and on still another roamed deer, 
bear, the humble groundhog and other denizens 
of W est Virginia forest lands. 

Conservation exhibits throughout the three 
days of the Festival were visited by thousands 
of spectators. Among these, a beaver colony 
received constant attention. Trapped in their 
native haunts and brought to a miniature dam 
and near normal living condition, these “up- 
land engineers” were a constant source of en- 
tertainment. Nearby, native deer browsed, ap- 
parently unaware of the nearness of man, once 
their greatest enemy, but whose efforts in re- 
cent years have brought them back to the cover 
of West Virginia forest lands. 

Virtually every desirable fish that swims in 
West Virginia waters was seen in huge glass 
tanks, from the highly prized mountain trout 
to the more humble but nevertheless pleasing 
residents of more sluggish lowland streams. 

No exposition in West Virginia would be 
complete without coal, not even a Festival ded- 
icated to the forests, fields and streams. This 
was supplied at the celebration just passed by 
the Upper Monongahela Valley Association 
which exhibited virtually every by-product of 
the Mountain State’s great fuel resources. 
Other industrial exhibits were also seen, it be- 
ing the policy of the Festival to welcome such 
exhibits when they are allied to some phase 
of West Virginia life. 


Lumber and Wood Products Featured 


At one Festival lumber and wood products 
were thus featured by the same association. 

Elkins, the Forest Festival City, is at the 
gateway to the 800,000-acre Monongahela Na- 
tional forest and in close proximity to State 
parks and forests. Visitors are always urged to 


visit these places and see the practical applica-° 


tion of modern conservation. Stands of virgin 
and young timber, as well as the recreational 
centers such as Stuart Forest camp, the largest 
of its kind in the East, and Watoga State Park 
are seen on these tours. The tours this year, 
as in past years, were in charge of Mononga- 
hela and State Forest staff members. Always 
Major H. W. Shawhan, chief of the State Con- 
servation commission, and Arthour A. Wood, 
Monongahela forest supervisor, join in the in- 
vitation to visit these places. 

Many distinguished visitors have come to the 
Forest Festival, including President Roosevelt 
in 1936, and a host of other F ederal and State 
officials. In 1938, Hon. Marc Peter, minister 
of Switzerland, brought greetings to the 
“Switzerland of America.” This year, the as- 
sociation went outside the bounds of politics 
and diplomacy and invited James Montgomery 
Flagg, distinguished American artist, whose in- 
terest in the nation’s forests has been shown by 
his presentation to the American Forestry As- 
sociation of two paintings which have been 
widely used on posters in the annual campaigns 
against forest fires. Mr. Flagg witnessed the 
Festival pageantry, woodscraft contests and 
other events, and on his return to his New 
York studio, wired his deep appreciation to di- 
rectors of the Festival. 

Plans for the 1940 Forest Festival already 
are in the making. Soon a director-general will 
be named to succeed C. W. Arbogast who is 
about to become secretary to the State Conser- 
vation Commission. Committees will be set up 


and will soon begin functioning. The Festival 
is a year-round job at Elkins. 
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West Coast Monthly Facts 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 12—The effect of the 
European war on West Coast lumber trade is 
a secondary influence in its September improve- 
ment, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
studies indicate. Previous issues of its 
“Monthly Lumber Facts” show a gradual but 
strong summer upswing, with the industry hold- 
ing a good position at the first of September. 
Retail yard inventories remained low during 
the period. In all markets for West Coast 
lumber, there was general unwillingness to 
purchase for other than immediate sight de- 
mand. Railroad and industrial buying drifted 
on a low level. Export business showed some 
increase, with orders derived from the Brit- 
ish defense program exceeding the capacity of 
Canadian mills, and West Coast receiving the 
overflow. The fall farm trade was promising. 
The sustained rate of United States home 
building indicated that this main outlet for West 
Coast lumber would stay open for a consider- 
able period. 

This picture has not been greatly changed 
by the European war. On the positive side of 
war effects, the program of railroad improve- 
ment and car building will evidently draw upon 
lumber for the next several months. Rising 
crop prices heighten the promise of farm 
building. A rush of retail yards to build up 
stocks fortified the normal September rise in 
orders. Industrial buying has been stimulated. 

On the negative side, war risks and uncer- 
tainties are a cloud on what lies beyond the 
current climb. At present, shipping is restricted 
and rates from the West Coast to England 
increased from 60 to 100 shillings per thousand 
feet. Prepayment is required in U. S. dollars. 
With Baltic lumber supply shut off, the British 
Government has begun to allocate ships for 
North Pacific lumber trade. But the future 
of West Coast exports to England and that 
of Canadian exports to the United States are 
yet unpredictable. 

The West Coast lumber industry is not 
gambling on the uncertainties of war and is 
not charting its course by war-boom prospects. 
In maintaining its market position, the industry 
is relying on the everyday factors of its steady 
improvement throughout the summer and early 
fall of this year. 


Statistics Reported for September 
Weekly Average, 
Feet 


Sy en EE ere 132,584,000 


DINED ou doweccwweeweg eawenous 144,762,000 
NIN ao ercrich wise a stata ata asin kere e eelerere 168,111,000 
End month— 

Unfilled orders .......cccscecsees 569,584,000 
Coe ree 843,000,000 
Cumulative Totals for 39 Weeks 

Cumulative 

Totals, Feet 
RR ne cy Sere 4,732,839,000 
PNIIEN, <a. 0-638 be are Sin en ae aoe 4,975,522,000 
GE oc Gr be eae awards ews © 40's kels 5,209,546,000 

Orders by markets— 

SE Se ere se eee a eee 2,170,959,000 
ROOUNOUUIS COTEO oc occ 8 ce pceseens 1,968,879,000 
| Se ae ae 313,404,000 
NUE a: aste orlel ms aselipianetoeudl ans were cheuetoie 756,304,000 





New Map Gives Graphic Index 
to West Coast Rail Rates 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 14—A new rate map, 
which reflects the scheduled Dec. 1 revision in 
freight rates from Oregon and Washington 
“Coast” group shipping points to all transcon- 
tinental destination groups, has just been an- 
nounced by the traffic department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The map in 
presenting freight rates from the West Coast 
to all parts of the nation in a form any lay- 
man can understand, is designed to give a quick 
bird’s-eye view of the adjustment in freight 
rates to those interested in moving lumber, 
shingles and other forest products from the 
West Coast by rail. 

Changes in freight rates were occasioned by 
the adjustment in origin differentials growing 
out of the increases in Ex Parte 123, effective 
March 28, 1938. In about 50 percent of the 
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territory east of the Rocky Mountains, the rates 
on lumber, shingles and other forest products 
are decreased approximately % cent per hun- 
dredweight. In approximately 30 percent of 
the territory, increases of Y%4-cent are called 
for. In the balance, no change is scheduled. 
K. C. Batchelder, traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said 
that while the map is intended graphically to 
portray the mass of freight rate information 
contained in the association’s Freight Rate 
Book, it is not intended as a substitute for the 
rate book. The map is 17 inches high by 22 
inches wide. It is obtainable at a nominal 


charge of 25 cents for single copies, and $1 for 
five. 


45 
Hickory Handle Bulletin 


No other wood has ever been found to sur- 
pass American hickory for axes, hammers and 
other striking-tool handles, the Forest Products 
Division of the Department of Commerce said 
today in announcing the availability of another 
study in a series of wood-use bulletins. Well 
illustrated, and containing much in the way of 
statistical material, this new bulletin covers 
every phase of hickory handle manufacture, 
sketching the history of the product from the 
earliest times. Copies of the bulletin, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 203, may be obtained at 
10 cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Southern Hardwood Paneling 
Enhances Furnishings 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 16—One of the most 
attractive display rooms in the entire South 
can now be seen, here, at Ambrose S. Arnold 
(Inc.) decorator and furnisher, where, through 
the co-operation of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.), approximately 2,000 feet of 
southern solid hardwood wall paneling was se- 
lected to form an appropriate background for 
the sales floor. Additional paneling installations 





in homes and offices have resulted from cus- 
tomer notice of the walls, according to Ed. R. 
Linn, secretary-manager of the SHPI, particu- 
larly when the ease of installation, finish ap- 
plication and upkeep were explained, as well as 
the moderate cost of the distinctive types of 
wood available from the stocks of reliable hard- 
wood producers. 

The eight-foot paneling, with a six-inch base- 
board, on three walls, each fifty feet in length, 
provides a proper setting for furniture of any 
period, as shown in the accompanying picture. 
Upon entering the display room from the street, 
the customer sees, on his right, a background 
of character-marked southern white oak. The 
back wall of the room is finished with mixed 
plain and figured gum and the left wall is pan- 
eled with red oak. <A private office is finished 
with sap gum. 

The ease of a finish application for the panel- 
ing is a strong selling point. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative who visited the 
display room learned that no particular amount 
of skill is necessary. Any handyman, following 
simple directions, can produce a beautiful, last- 
ing finish, in the wood itself—a finish which 
never requires more than dusting for the pres- 
ervation of its appearance and utility. — 

For the benefit of dealers who wish to be 


assured of proper finishing results on paneling 
of this type which they install or merchandise, 
it might be well to consider the treatment given 
the Arnold paneling. No expensive, skilled 
labor was required. Two men did the entire 
job and neither had had previous experience 
with this particular work. As the paneling 
comes surfaced from the manufacturer, the first 
step was to apply a very thin coat of shellac 





Character-marked south- 
ern red oak paneling re- 
cently installed in the 
display room of a Mem- 
phis, Tenn., decorator 
and furnisher. The nat- 
ural beauty of the walls, 
brought out through 
simple, inexpensive fin- 
ishing, enhances the ap- 
pearance of the furni- 
ture . 





which was wooled down. Then a mixture of 
white lead, with a small amount of coloring, to 
heighten the natural tone of the wood, was put 
on and wiped off before it became dry, 
leaving just enough on for the effect desired. 
Again surface was wooled down, shellac was 
applied, followed by an additional wooling. The 
final application was wax. The completed fin- 
ish, exceedingly pleasing to the eye, is in the 
wood to stay and not on the surface where 
marring could result. The red gum paneling 
was finished without using any color or white 
lead. 

Now that commercial standards for solid 
hardwood wall paneling have been approved and 
issued, and the grading rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association supplemented 
to cover this type of manufacture, progressive 
manufacturers in all hardwood regions are de- 
voting much time and effort to producing 
paneling suitable for all types of home and 
office interiors, at a cost to the dealer which 
enables him to fill his customer needs at a 
moderate cost. 





EQUAL TO ADDING 70,000 NEW cars has been 
the increase in movement of one mile per car 
per day. 
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Building Permits in Chicago, 
Suburbs Rise in September 


Chicago and its 75 neighboring communities 
had the largest building permit volume in Sep- 
tember of any month in many years, with a 
combined total of $11,071,970. Of this sum, the 
city’s share was $7,310,742. This was the largest 
amount represented by permits in the city for 
a long time and was the result of one for a 
$3,000,000 high school and another for a hous- 
ing project to cost $2,250,000. 

Suburban permits in September, totaling $3,- 
761,228, reached the highest September figure in 
the past decade, and greater than the preceding 
month. The total amount shown by building 
permits in the first nine months of 1939 is 
$28,189,168, an increase of 24 percent over the 
same period of 1938. 

The average cost of homes dropped from 
$7,053 for 1938 and $6,627 during the first half 
of 1939 to $6,131 for September. 





Best Time in Many Years to 
Buy a Home 


CLEVELAND, Oulo., Oct. 16—From an an- 
alysis of the outlook for major factors affect- 
ing home costs E. L. Ostendorf, of this city, 
president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, says: “I am convinced that this 
is the most favorable time that- has occurred 
in many years for the purchase of a home, for 
the following reasons: 


Interest Rates: Interest rates are now the 
lowest in the history of home financing in this 
country, but money rates in general are begin- 
ning to become firm and will undoubtedly ad- 
vance. A 1 percent saving in interest means, 
under the usual conditions of home buying, as 
much as 15 percent saving on the ultimate cost. 
Home mortgage rates, with the assurance of 
safety they now offer, may lag behind any gen- 
eral rise in money price, but will be affected by 
change in general levels. If interest rates ad- 
vance, the home buyer who acts now will be in 
a strong position. 

Construction Costs: Construction costs for 
new homes are at present favorable and build- 
ers are giving more convenience and quality per 
dollar at present than at any previous time. 
There are signs throughout the country that 
the costs of both materials and labor will ad- 
vance. 


Influence of Governmental Action: The Fed- 
eral Government will undoubtedly increase its 
activities in seeking to assist the clearance of 
slums and the rebuilding of blighted areas. If, 
as we hope, government should abandon direct 
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building, and instead undertake the task of 
demolition and land assembly, leaving to private 
initiative the task of rebuilding under some suit- 
able plan of co-operation that could provide for 
financing and proper control, this will be a 
stimulus to the real estate market and will 
stabilize and in many cases cause an advance 
in real estate values. 

Comparison with Rent Cost: Report of firmer 
or advancing rents are being received from 
cities throughout the country. Present financing 
terms for home buyers are so favorable that at 
this moment in most communities it costs no 
more to buy and own a home than it does to 
rent one. As rentals advance, therefore, the 
home buyer of today will have an advantage 
over the tenant. 


Mr. Ostendorf adds that, “There never was 
a time in my business experience when condi- 





tions indicated more clearly the advisability of 
home buying. I sincerely advise my clients and 
I advise every family contemplating home own- 
ership to buy a home now.” 





Construction Conference 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 18—The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has made ar- 
rangements for a meeting of the Construction 
Industry Conference to be held Nov. 16 and 17 
in the National Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. The program to be carried out calls for 
an informative discussion of the effects of the 
war on construction, in addition to a discussion 
of other timely matters of pressing concern to 
the industry. 


Carnahan Endeavoring to Provide Outlet 
For Class 3 Title | Loans 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 16—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, in a letter to all divisions 
of the lumbering industry is passing along the 
information that the FHA is ready to assist 
in the obtaining of financing for Class 3 Title 
I houses, “since it desires a volume business 
in this class to prevent a falling off in home 
construction.” Mr. Carnahan states that many 
dealers have had difficulty obtaining financing 
from their local loaning institutions for this 
type of building. Enclosed in the letter to the 
divisions, he sent copies of a list of lending 
offices in 17 States which have been making 
Class 3 loans with the suggestion that they be 
checked to determine the volume of these loans 
they are handling. 

In another paragraph of the letter, Mr. Car- 
nahan asks for suggestions on how a vast 
home building program might be put over 








assuming that an outlet for all Class 3 loans 
might be secured through a financing agency 
which would purchase the mortgages from the 
primary lending institution, allowing it possibly 
1 percent for servicing. 

The association secretary also reminds the 
industry that in the pending USHA bill the 
House Banking & Currency committee ear- 
marked $200,000,000 for slum clearance in rural 
and farm sections, and says he believes that 
co-operation on this program will be the 
answer to providing well-built, quality dwell- 
ings at low cost in these districts. 

In correspondence to secretaries, Mr. Carna- 
han reminds them. of the Construction Indus- 
try Conference of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Nov. 16 and 17, at which 
all branches of the industry will be invited. Its 
purpose is to encourage private construction de- 
spite possible effects of the war abroad. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY CONTINUES 


Sound Old House, Built in 1862, 
Is Good for Another Century 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 16—A home at 
1424 Fifth Avenue South, in this city, has been 
just a residence for three-quarters of a century, 
but today it has taken on a touch of glamor. 
The residence itself dates back to Minneapolis’ 
earliest days and the life of its builder takes 
the connection back to almost a century ago, 
spanning the period that was the subject of the 
city’s recent Century celebration. Thus the 


home became a prize exhibit for celebration 
managers. 

A carpenter, the late W. H. Tanner, erected 
the dwelling in 1862. 


He lived there with his 





All the doors, window 
sills, floors and other in- 
terior finishings were 
handmade, and both in- 
side and outside of the 
house are “good as new," 
Mr. Morrison says. He 
has just completed paint- 
ing the exterior. “It prob- 
ably will last another 100 
years," he believes 


- 





family over a period spanning the Civil and 
the World wars. Since the house was con- 
structed, 77 years ago, only three families have 
lived in it. William E. Morrison purchased 
the property in 1923 and became the second 
owner. 

When the house was built in pre-Civil War 
days, Mr. Morrison recalls, it was “way out in 
the wilderness.” There were no other homes 
in the vicinity, he says. Now the building is 
surrounded by “new-fangled” apartment build- 
ings. Mr. Morrison has lived in the neighbor- 
hood 31 years. 

The house is built entirely of Minnesota white 
pine, and contains six large rooms. It has two 
bedrooms upstairs and a kitchen, bedroom parlor 
and dining room on the first floor. The kitchen 
and a front porch were additions to the house, 
put on several years after the home was com- 
pleted. 





Contracts for Private Building 
Show Good Gains 


New York, Oct. 17.—Increased private con- 
struction contracts awarded last month more 
than offset a moderate decline in contracts for 
publicly-owned projects; according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. In consequence, the over- 
all September contract total for the 37 Eastern 
States, $323,227,000, showed a 3 percent in- 
crease over the preceding month and a 7 per- 
cent increase over September, 1938. 

The increase of private-ownership contracts 
from $153,869,000 in August to $179,011,000 in 
September was principally due to increased vol- 
ume of commercial and factory building, resi- 
dential contracts continuing at approximately 
the August rate. Factory building contracts in 
September were practically double the amounts 
awarded in September of last year and in 
August of this year, the increased activity in 
this class occurring principally in Ohio and 
Texas. The September contract total for fac- 
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the Average Family 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


1100 8-in. concrete blocks 
17 yards concrete 

28 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 
840 common brick 

| cleanout door 

1 thimble 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


2 pes. 2x8—I2 No. | plates 
5 pes.. 2x8—14 No. | plates 
3 pes. 2x8—16 No. | plates 


48 pes. 2x10—14 No. | joists 


2 pes. 2x10—16 No. { headers 

2 pes. 2x10—14 No. | headers 

950 ft. ix6 No. 2 D&M 

650 lin, ft. 2x4 No. | plates 

250 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

10 pes. 2x6—8 No. | studs 

1400 ft. ix8 No. 2 shiplap 

4 rolls waterproof paper 

48 pes. 2x6—14 No. | ceiling joists 
32 pes. 2x6—I6 No. | rafters 

3 pes. 2x6—10 No. | rafters 

800 ft. Ix4 No. 2 S4S roof 

11/2 squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
1400 ft. 34x8 beveled siding 

1000 ft. % x1! clear oak flooring 
150 lin. ft. 1x3 No. 2 bridging 
160 lin. ft. 3-in. crown molding 
160 lin. ft. 1%x4 clear finish 


2 pes. Ixi2—i6 clear finish 

| pe. Ix6—16 

40 ft. %x4 M&B ceiling 

5000 wood lath 

370 yards plaster 
door frame 3-0x6-8 
door frame 2-8x6-8 
twin window frames 24x24 2 Its. 
single window frames 30x24 2 Its. 
single window frames 26x24 2 Its. 
single window frame 26x16 2 Its. 
single window frame 24x20 2 Its. 
cellar sash frames 10x12 3 Its. 
cellar sash frames 10x12 3 Its. 
windows 24x24 2 Its. 136 top 3 Its. 
windows 30x24 2 Its. 13 top 3 Its. 
windows 26x24 2 Its. 1% top 3 Its. 
window 26x16 2 Its. 1% top 3 Its. 
window 24x20 2 Its. 13% top 3 Its. 
gable louvre frames 


plank door frames 
outside dr. 3-0x6-8 134 | pan. 3 
outside door 2-8x6-8 134 3X | It. 
doors 2-8x6-8 13% 5X 
doors 2-6x6-8 1% 2 pan. 
doors 2-4x6-8 1% 2 pan. 
doors 2-0x6-8 13% 2 pan 
8 inside jambs and stops 
18 sides door trim 
11 sides window trim 
225 lin. ft. 5Y2 base and shoe 
12 lin. ft. Ixi2 No. 2 shelving 
36 lin. ft. hook strip 


House Plan Ne. 248 








An Attractive Low Cost Home for 


12 lin, ft. pole 
thresholds 
medicine case 
linen case 
set kitchen cases 
broom case 


porch cols, 8-in., 8 ft. 


pair shutters 
basement stair 


HARDWARE, ETC.: 
| coal chute 
250 Ibs. sash weights 


3 hanks cord 
| cylinder lock 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


| mortise lock 3 tumbler 
tt mortise locks 3 tumbler 
3 pairs 4x4 butts 

{1 pairs 34%2x3/q butts 

if sash locks 

1! sash lifts 

18 pairs cabinet hinges 
24 pulls 

18 catches 

5 cellar sash sets 

400 Ibs. nails 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Plumbing, heating, electric. 
sheet metal, painting. 
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22 pes. 2x8—I0 No. | joists 
3 pes. 2x8—!2 No. | joists 

250 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 
15 pes. 2x4—12 No. | studs 
15 pes. 2x4—14 No. | studs 
50 pes. 2x4—16 No. | plates 
5 pes. 2x4—12 No. | ties 

10 pes. 2x6—8 No. | studs 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
FRAMING: 






2 pes. 6x6—14 No. | posts 
6 pes. 2x10—14 No. | girder 
4 pes. 2x8—12 No. | plates 
5 pes. 2x8—14 No. | plates 
26 pes. 2x8—I4 No. | joists 
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American Lumberman ease Plan No. 238 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


22 pes. 2x8—10 No. | ceiling joists 
26 pes. 2x8—14 No. | ceiling joists 
12 pes. 2x6—12 No. | rafters 

3 pes. 2x6—14 No. | rafters 

23 pes. 1x8—I6 No. | rafters 

2 pes. 1x8—14 No. 2 ridge 

650 ft. x6 D&M No. 2 subfloor 
1600 ft. 1x8 shiplap No. 2 sheathing 
1050 ft. ix6 S4S No. 2 roof sheathing 
126 lin. ft. x3 No. 2 bridging 

500 lin. ft. Ix! No. 2 grounds 

2000 ft. 34x8 clear bev. siding 

120 lin. ft. ix2 elear cornice 

150 bd. ft. t-in. clear finish, cornice 
16 lin. ft. Ixi2 No. ft shelving 

| pe. 6x6—6 clear, bracket 

4 pes. 2x12—12 No. 1! basement stair 
1 pe. 24x60—',-in. 3-ply panel 

10 sqs. 16-in. No. | wood shingles 
4500 4-ft. wood lath 

880 ft. 3/8 x 12 clear oak flooring 
4 rolls building paper, 500 feet 


MILLWORK 


coal chute 

cellar sash frames 10x12 3 Its. 

outside dr. fr. 3-0x6-8—1%, 

outside dr. fr. 2-8x6-8—1%4 

single wdw. frs. 26x24—1I 3/8; 2 Its. 
single wdw. frs. 24x20—I 3/8; 2 Its. 
single wdw. fr. 24x14—1 3/8; 2 Its. 
single wdw. frs. 24x18—I! 3/8; 2 Its. 
doors 2-6x6-8—1! 3/8 2 pan. 

doors 2-0x6-8—I! 3/8 2 pan. 

10 ins. jambs 5 3/8; stops | 3/8 

9 sides window trim, backband 

22 sides door trim, backband 

230 lin. ft. 5%2-in. base 

230 lin. ft. shoe 

150 lin. ft. picture moulding 

40 lin. ft. hook strip 

40 lin. ft. chair rail 

12 lin. ft. | 3/8-in. pole 


owe o-- ue 


o 


2 thresholds 

5 cellar sash 10x12—1! 3/8; 3 Its. gla. 

6 wdws. 26x24—!1 3/8; 2 Its; top div. 6 
its. gla. 

4 


wdws. 24x20—! 3/8; 2 Its; top div. 6 
Its. gla. 


wae. 24x14—1 3/8; 2 Its. top div. 6 Its. 
gla. 


wdws. 24x18—1! 3/8; 2 Its. top div. 6 
ts. gla. 

outside door 3-0x6-8—134; WP V-joint. 
| It. leaded 

outside door 2-8x6-8—134; 3x! It. gla. 
medicine case 

set kitchen cases 

linen case front 

attic box stair 15 risers 

grade box stair 3 risers 

pair blinds 

wood louvres (by carpenter) 


PLASTER: 


300 square yards 
100 lin. ft. corner bead 


HARDWARE: 


| front door mortise lock 

| rear door mortise. lock 

10 inside door mortise locks 
2 pairs 4x4 mortise butts 
10 pairs 32x32 butts 

5 basement wdw. sets 

i4 sash locks 

14 sash lifts 

12 pr. offset cabinet hinges 
8 cabinet latches 

7 drawer pulls 

3 elbow catches 

260 Ibs. sash weights 

3 hanks sash cord 


- Ww 


Nee ee ee 


i) 


NAILS: 


75 Ib. 16D com. 
100 Ibs. 8D com. 
30 Ibs. 8D casg. 
10 Ibs. 8D fin. 
v ibs. 6D fin. 
20 Ibs. 4D fin. 
50 Ibs. 3D gal. 
45 Ibs. 3D lath 


MASONRY: 


1000 common brick 

30 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 
32 cu. yds. foundation 

15 cu. ft. sand chimney 

3 1/5 bu. lime, chimney 

| 9-in. castiron thimble 

20 tin shingles 

| castiron 8x8 cleanout door 
8 ft. 14-in. tin flashing 
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tory building was the largest recorded since 
December 1937. 

Thus, the trends in evidence during the past 
several months, of continuing private construc- 
tion at a relatively high rate and moderately 
declining public work, persisted during the first 
month which has elapsed since the outbreak of 
war in Europe. The cumulative contract total 
for the first nine months of this year, amount- 
ing to $2,634,802,000 is the highest for any like 
period since 1930, and is 23 percent greater 
than the total for the first nine months of last 
year. On the basis of this year’s record to date, 


From t 


CONTROL OF BRITISH LUMBER TRADE 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 16.—The Forest 
Products Division says that the timber control 
department of the British ministry of supply in 
practice will control timber imports by itself, 
operating as sole importer. The department 
will issue import permits to private firms only 
in exceptional cases. Its present policy is to 
try to maintain existing trade channels, and 
consequently purchases of all softwoods, and 
probably of most hardwoods, will be made 
through agents, while importers will operate 
as wharfingers, transporters, merchants etc. 
For convenience, the department wants to deal 
with only one agent for one shipper, yet does 
not desire to interfere with existing connec- 
tions, so is not insisting on the appointment of 
exclusive agents, provided agents arrange for 
one of them to transact all business with the 
department, which may insist on some pooling 
arrangements. It is believed that American 
exporters should continue present agency con- 
nections as far as possible. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES AND GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS TO CONFER 
MONTHLY 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Oct. 14—The Forest 
Industries Conference, a new departure in the 
relation of industry and the Government, was 
recently announced as a functioning body after 
several months of formulative work. The con- 
ference met at the invitation of Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace, in line with a plan developed by 
the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce. Following is the Conference’s state- 
ment : 

“Composed of forestry and other officials of 
several Government agencies and representa- 
tives of industry, the Forest Industries Con- 
ference has for its basic purpose correlated 
assistance in the sound economic development of 
forest products industries through two major 
approaches : 

“First, to eliminate duplication of effort on 
the part of Government agencies concerned with 
forestry and its related industries; second, to 
furnish the industries an opportunity to pres- 
ent their viewpoints, both as they involve the 
development of industry and its relation to for- 
estry, and as they involve the Governmental ac- 
tion in related fields. The Conference proposes 
to attain these objectives through the use of 
discussion methods at a series of monthly 
meetings in which Government officials and 
representatives of the industry will take part. 
The Conference mill not attempt to establish 
policies, will act as a clearing house for infor- 
mation and as an advisory body in the develop- 
ment of harmonized public and _ industrial 
thinking. 

“In so far as is known, the Forest Industries 
Conference is the first attempt at interdepart- 
mental and inter-industry co-operation in those 
fields, Progress made thus far, however, in- 
dicates clearly the value of the Conference. 

“A committee to direct the activities of the 
Conference includes :Dr. Wilson Compton, 
Henry Bahr and W. R. Burt, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association; H. M. 
Brinckerhoff, of the American Pulpwood As- 
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the industry’s expectation that 1939 would be 


the sixth consecutive year of construction vol- - 


ume increase is being realized. 


Buffalo Low-Cost Home 
Completed 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The first of the 
low cost houses to be erected in Buffalo under 
a unique plan adopted by the Common Council 
was opened for inspection on Oct. 8. It is a 
one-story dwelling of Cape Cod type and wood 


e Nation's 


sociation; Charles W. Boyce, of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association; Lee Much and L. 
D. Arnold, of the Department of the Interior; 
E. W. Tinker, G. D. Cook and C. Stowell 
Smith, of the Department of Agriculture; Ern- 
est A. Tupper and Phillips A. Hayward, of the 
Department of Commerce; and George M. Put- 
nam and W. R. Ogg, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation.” 





SUPPORT OF BILL TO AID WATER 
BORNE LUMBER TRADE IS URGED 


WasurnecrTon, D. C., Oct. 16—The Holman- 
McNary shipping bill S. 2546, to aid the ex- 
port of lumber and manufactured timber prod- 
ucts, was introduced in the Senate June 5, as 
reported in the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN of June 
17, page 54. Representative Boykin, of Ala- 
bama, introduced the same bill as H.R. 7505, 
on Aug. 4, and it was referred to the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries. 
Important shipping policies are in the making, 
says Dr. Wilson Compton, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
supporting this legislation, because in export 
and waterborne lumber trade, shipping services 
and shipping rates are more important than for 
many years. It is intended during the next sev- 
eral months to seek widespread support for 
some such legislation as in the Holman-Mc- 
Nary, Boykin bills, and co-operation in this 
effort is urged. 


AUSTRALIA NOT TO IMPORT 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16—The Austra- 
lian Minister for Supply has announced that “in 
time of stress” Australian lumber will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of the Commonwealth 
and eliminate the necessity of imports. The 
Minister said: “I have been informed that 
Australian timbers can replace importations. 
They are not quite as suitable for all pur- 
poses, but are good enough to ‘make do’ in time 
of stress. Every ton of shipping space is re- 
quired for imports that can not be replaced 
from Australian sources.” Canada supplies most 
of the Commonwealth’s Douglas fir and hem- 
lock imports because of the preferential tariff 
rates extended that Dominion, but smaller sup- 
plies are also furnished by the United States. 


EIRE LICENSES WOOD EXPORTS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 16—By terms of 
the Emergency Powers Order, 1939, effective 
Sept. 17, the Government of Eire has restric- 
ted the exportation of wood and timber and 
manufacturers thereof, under Schedule B. Li- 
censes to export must be obtained from Sec- 
retary of the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. 


ARGENTINA GRANTS PREFERENTIAL 
ECHANGE 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 16—The Argen- 
tine Exchange Control Office has authorized 
the granting of a preferential exchange rate 
for many products important to American 
trade. A rate of 15 pesos to the pound, or 
3.7313 pesos to the dollar, applies to lumber, 
barrels, pitch, resin and wall board. 
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construction, containing a living room, kitchen- 
dinette, bath and two bedrooms. Insulated walls 
and a coal-burning hot air furnace insure ade- 
quate heating. There is sufficient storage space 
and a number of built-in features that are 
attractive. The house is built on land acquired 
by the city after non-payment of taxes. 





DivipeNpDs pap by the Class I railroads in 
1938 totaled $82,732,566, which was less than 
in any year since 1889 and only about half of 
those paid in 1937. 


Capital 
THREE NEW NATIONAL FORESTS 
COVER OVER 4 MILLION ACRES 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16—Three new national 
forests established since Sept. 6 bring the total 
number of these nationally owned properties 
to 161, according to a Forest Service announce- 
ment. The three newly proclaimed forests are 
the Mark Twain and Clark national forests in 
the Ozark region of Missouri, and the Shawnee 
national forest in southern Illinois. The total 
area covered by the three forests is in excess 
of 4,000,000 acres, of which 1,351,278 acres 
was purchased under the Weeks law, or ob- 
tained from the public domain or under other 
authorizations. Not all lands inside the boun- 
daries will be purchased, it is explained, but 
purchases will continue to be made. 


WAGE-HOUR ADMINISTRATOR _ RE- 
SIGNS; ARMY ENGINEER GETS 
THE JOB 


WasHInNGTon, D. C., Oct. 17.—Resignation 
of Elmer F. Andrews, wage-hour administrator, 
and the appointment of his successor, Col. Philip 
Fleming, Engineer Corps, U. S. Army, was an- 
nounced by the White House today. Mr. An- 
drews’ resignation was effective yesterday. In 
a short time he will join the staff of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Col. Fleming, now 
district engineer for the Army at St. Paul, will 
be detailed to the Secretary of Labor. He will 
be assigned as assistant to an acting wage-hour 
administrator who will head the agency until 
Col. Fleming is ready technically to take full 
charge. Congress will be asked to change the 
status to permit Col. Fleming to become ulti- 
mately the administrator. He will however have 
full charge of the work, even though technically 
he will be subordinate to the acting administra- 
tor for a time. 





Oregon Long Ago Had 


Redwood 


BERKELEY, CALir., Oct. 14—The great Se- 
quoia Sempervirens, known as the oldest living 
things, which have made the north coast coun- 
ties of California famous, once reared their 
tall shafts in the heart of the region where 


Portland, Ore., now stands. This interesting 
sidelights on the history of the great trees was 
developed in a study of the tertiary floras of 
western America recently made by Dr. Ralph 
W. Chaney, professor of paleontology in the 
University of California and two associates, 
Dr. Daniel I. Axlerod of Oakland and Carlton 
Condit, of the same city. 

Fossil remains of the trees were found about 
20 miles south of Portland. They bear evidence 
of having belonged to some of the great trees 
that grew in the region before the Ice Age, and 
to have been overwhelmed by the great ice 
masses. 

In previous studies, Dr. Chaney established 
that the trees originally grew within the Arc- 
tic: circle, but the advancing cold killed them 
off, while their seed was being continually 
carried southward by the winds and the crea- 
tures of the forest. 
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“Logging From Casper to Comox’ 
Practical Woods Engineers Compare Methods in 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 13.—From the south- 
ernmost tip of the redwood region to the most 
northerly operation in British Columbia came 
the slogan “Logging from Casper to Comox,” 
upon which was built the program of the thir- 
tieth annual Pacific Logging Congress, which 
today concluded a three-day session here. Sev- 
eral hundred operators from many kinds of 
logging shows were in attendance, and heard 
discussions which brought them up to date on 
the progress of the logging industry. 

A. Whisnant, secretary of the Congress, told 
the assembled delegates at the first morning 
session that every Congress has been the dream 
of one man, the incumbent president. And he 
narrated how he and Gordon Manary, logging 
superintendent of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif., president of the Congress, prior 
to putting the program down on paper had 
spent two weeks traveling from Casper, Calif., 
to Comox, B. C.—hence the slogan. 

This Congress revealed clearly that all log- 
gers have a common meeting ground in the 
matter of difficulties, despite the great differ- 
ence in timber, equipment and methods used. 
Morning and afternoon business sessions were 
held at the Multnomah Hotel Wednesday and 
Friday, with Thursday given over to a field 
trip to the operation of the Consolidated Tim- 
ber Co., where the loggers were the guests 
of the company and Lloyd R. Crosby, its man- 


ager. A _ special train carried the loggers 
through the company’s holdings. A _ compli- 
mentary dinner was served at noon. The camp 


was not operating on this day, but the loggers 
saw a power falling saw demonstration. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The Congress elected officers as follows: 


President—Fred B. Brown of the B and K 
Logging Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Vice president—Truman Collins, Lakeview 
Logging Co., Lakeview, Ore. 

Honorary vice president—E. S. Collins of 
the Grande Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, Ore. 

Directors—British Columbia: Ross Pendle- 
ton, Timberland Lumber Co., Hubo. Califor- 
nia: Elmer Baker, Hammond Redwood Co., 
Samoa. Oregon: Vic Torrey, Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co., and Lloyd Crosby, Consolidated Tim- 
ber Co., Glenwood. 





The complete roll of officers and directors 
in addition to those named above, includes the 
following : 

Treasurer—A, A. Lausmann, Squaw Moun- 
tain Timber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Secretary—A. Whisnant, Portland, Ore. 


Directors—BRITISH COLUMBIA: Roger J. 
Cobb, Elk River Timber Co. (Ltd.); George 
W. O’Brien, O’Brien Logging Co. (Ltd); C.D. 
Anderson, Salmon River Logging Co., all of 
Vancouver. CALIFORNIA: R. A. Colgan, 
Diamond Match Co., Sterling City; Gordon J. 
Manary, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia; J. J. 
Krohn, California Barrel Co., Arcata; Theo- 
dore S. Walker, Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood. IDAHO: T. E. Kinney, Winton Lum- 
ber Co., Gibbs; E. C. MacGregor, Boise Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Boise. MONTANA: Donald 
MacKenzie, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Woodworth; Leland Harper, Harper Logging 
Co., Florence. OREGON: T. B. Jackson, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Seaside; N. W. 
Boles, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend; Carl C. Cole- 
man Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua. WASH- 
INGTON: Roy F. Morse, Long-bell Lumber 
Co., Longview; S. A. Stamm, Merrill & Ring 
Lumber Co., Pycht; Everett G. Griggs II, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; Arnold 
Polson, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam; Clyde 
Corman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; 
E. R. Aston, Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., Omak; 
E. T. Clark, Pacific Northwest Loggers As- 
sociation, Seattle. WYOMING and SOUTH 
DAKOTA: W. D. Beardshear, Homestake 


Mining Co., Nemo, S. D. EASTERN CANADA: 
J. D. Gilmour, Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills (Ltd.), Montreal. 


The Congress adopted resolutions opposing 
direct Government competition with private 
enterprise such as is covered by legislation 
now before Congress; urging that Congress 
make an added appropriation for the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station of $50,- 
000; recommending that all Federal and State 
research agencies, and the lumber industry 
itself, investigate methods for the further uti- 
lization of wood waste and that the U. S. For- 
est Service decentralize its research activities ; 
pointing to the urgent need for providing added 
forest fire protection funds under the Clark- 
McNary Act; commending the efforts of pri- 
vate timber land owners and operators in con- 
ducting their operations so as to insure con- 
tinuous forest production, and asking Congress 
to provide for joint management of public and 
private timber lands in suitable sustained pro- 
duction units by passing the McNary-Doxey 
bill; urging that interested agencies include 
in labor agreements suitable provision for the 





FRED B. BROWN, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
New President 


G. J. MANARY, 
Scotia, Calif.; 
Retiring President 


employment temporarily of forest school stu- 
dents and graduates; and expressing very deep 
appreciation to the Consolidated Timber Co. 
and Lloyd Crosby for their hospitality. 

An unusually large attendance greeted Presi- 
dent Gordon Manary at the opening session 
Wednesday morning. Following vocal selec- 
tions by Miss Effie Bergh, of the Sunset Log- 
ging Co., Portland, Ore., who also sang at 
subsequent sessions, Mayor Joseph K. Carson, 
of Portland, welcomed the Congress. 


President Tells of Usefulness of Congress 


President Manary in his annual message said 
that the Pacific Logging Congress is responsi- 
ble in a large measure for many improvements 
in logging machinery. From first-hand con- 
tact with the logger, the machinery designer 
learned the problems of timber removal. Fos- 
tering of mechanical progress in logging does 
not include the full scope of the Congress, for 
its efforts have been equally broad in other di- 
rections. This body is responsible in a great 
measure for improved living conditions in the 
camps and through its educational work it has 
done much to reduce the accident toll in the 
hazardous tasks of the woods. Human rela- 


tions have likewise been stressed in the delib- 
erations of the organization. The Congress is 
meeting its obligations and growing with the 
industry. The regional conferences being con- 
ducted in the Inland Empire, the redwood re- 
gion, the pine territory and in the Willamette 
Valley, are doing much to bring the Congress 
to its people and to acquaint others with the 
splendid work of the organization. In this 
direction, I am certain that we have greatly 
strengthened our position and vastly extended 
our field of usefulness. We have adjusted the 
functions of the Congress to meet the needs 
of the times and on this basis we can confi- 
dently look forward to many more decades of 
useful life for this unique body, now fully 
aware of its responsibilities. 

A. Whisnant, secretary of the Congress, fol- 
lowing presentation of his annual report, ap- 
pointed E. T. Clark as chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, and E. P. Stamm as chair- 
man of the nominating committee, with in- 
struction to report next day. 


Californians Describe Their Operations 


At this point the Congress got down to the 
serious business of its meeting by starting in 
on the subject “Logging the Big Ones,” in 
which Humbolt and Mendocino counties red- 
wood loggers contributed under the leadership 
of Emanuel Fritz, of the California Redwood 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Prof. Fritz 
called upon H. I. Bower of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia, Calif., to tell what redwood timber 
was like. Gray Evena, chopping boss for the 
Hammond Redwood Co., of Crannell, Calif., 
spoke on the felling of redwoods; his com- 
pany uses power saws to fell 80 percent of the 
timber and claims they can do everything that 
hand fallers can. Kelly McGuire, logging 
superintendent of the Casper Lumber Co., Cas- 
per, Calif., told of working out in 1927 a slid- 
ing scale for fallers based on amount of break- 
age, which has been reduced 50 percent. 

E. E. Baker, logging superintendent of the 
Hammond Redwood Co., Crannell, Calif., de- 
clared that because redwood bark is so diffi- 
cult to saw, peeling is still being. done, and 
that there was need for a good mechanical 
peeler, adding that the chemical research men 
should find some means of converting redwood 
bark into commercial use. James Hughes, en- 
gineer for the Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., 
Carlotta, Calif., said power saws are best in 
good country, handsawing in rough and difficult 
teirain. Yarding was discussed by William 
Carlson, engineer, freshwater operation, Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., and George Allen, logging 
superintendent, Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., 
Carlotta. Roy Hale, assistant logging super- 
intendent for Hammond Lumber Co. compared 
tractors and steam. James Hughes, of Holmes 
Eureka Lumber Co., detailed his operation, and 
his experience and figures were confirmed by 
William Carlson, of the Pacific Lumber Co. 


About a Big Montana Logging Show 


Don McKenzie, head of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Mining Co., greatly 
interested the loggers with his account of Mon- 
tana logging. He pioneered with Caterpillars 
as early as 1919; does not believe in forcing 
tractors into bad spots but in using swampers 
to remove obstacles as was done for horses. 
Greatest loss of time is in loading logs; logs 
about 7,000 feet to the acre; has about twenty- 
eight miles of steel. He called the loggers’ 
attention to the Intermountain Logging Con- 
gress which met in Kalispell, Mont., last April. 

The Wednesday afternoon’ session was 
opened. with a motion picture in color of the 
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Keynote of Pacitic Coast Congress 
Search for Means of Increasing Their Efficiency 


field day trip of the Western Pine Logging 
Conference at the Lakeview Logging Co., Lake- 
view, Ore. Then Truman Collins, president 
of the Lakeview Logging Co., answered ques- 
tions from the floor. He figures his depre- 
ciation on big trucks at 25 cents per thousand, 
the same as on small ones. 

Bert Ross, of the Crown-Willamette Co., at 
Siltcoos Lake, on the Oregon coast, spoke on 
winter logging with tractors. Winter costs 
about fifteen percent more over summer log- 
ging. 


Converting Waste Into Salable Products 


An address “The Future of Wood as Seen 
by a Chemist,” by L. F. Livingston, manager 
agricultural development extension division, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware, proved intensely inspirational and 
informative. He pointed out that it was com- 
paratively recently that the attention of scien- 
tists had been turned to the chemical utiliza- 
tion of the tremendous quantities of logging 
and mill wastes. The object of the chemical 
conversions is use of wastes as raw materials, 
and to serve also the triple purpose of reduc- 
ing the fire hazard, protecting our soil and re- 
ducing the inexcusable dissipation of our na- 
tional wealth, he declared. With a compara- 
tively new sales outlet for the chemical com- 
ponents of wood, you, as the seller, should know 
as much of the chemical properties of wood 
as those who will buy these products. And 
you should obtain this information through 
scientific research, not through experience. Re- 
search requires time, but it is a short cut com- 
pared to the time required to gain knowledge 
by experience alone. Accurate figures are not 
available on the amount spent for research by 
and for the logging and lumber industry, but 
those I have been able to assemble indicate 
that the entire expenditure is only about $1,- 
000,000 a year and the bulk of that is provided 
by Governmental appropriations. Scientists 
have discovered ways of meeting the compe- 
tition which has been curtailing wood’s uses, 
and new ways of converting it chemically for 
various purposes, until the idea does not seem 
too fantastic that some day wood will dupli- 
cate the stockyard utilization of the pig in 
which everything is used but the squeal. You 
are all aware that about one-half of wood is 
cellulose. Products that are chemical trans- 
formations of cellulose number literally thou- 
sands. 


Protecting Lumber Against Stain, Fungi 


It has been estimated that over half of our 
lumber is air seasoned and thus subject to the 
attack of stains, molds, and other fungi that 
find a favorable place for their growth on 
freshly sawn lumber stacked in the yard to 
dry. Prior to 1929 the only way to keep lum- 
ber from bluing or molding during air season- 
ing was to dip it in strong soda solutions. The 
need for a compound superior to soda was 
particularly great in the South. The situation 
was so critical that lumbermen, Government 
agencies, and chemical companies joined forces 
on an extensive research program. This is one 
of the few extensive research programs that 
the lumber industry has directly supported, 
and the results should serve to illustrate what 
may be accomplished by such co-operative ef- 
forts. In 1928 the du Pont chemists supplied 
the research workers on this project with a 
chemical ethyl mercury chloride that controlled 
blue stain better than sada and was cheap. In 
1930 this compound was introduced under the 
name of “Lignasan.” This was the first of 
the modern anti-stain chemicals, the direct 





contribution of the chemist to the lumber in- 
dustry. In 1933 the chlorophenols, “Dowi- 
cides,’ were introduced. These compounds 
were likewise the result of the carefully 
planned and well financed cooperative research 
program undertaken in 1928. Since 1930, Du 
Pont chemists have continued their research to 
find new and cheaper anti-stain chemicals and 
to improve if possible upon the excellent per- 
formance already obtained with “Lignasan.” 
This culminated in 1939 in the introduction of 
New Improved “Lignasan.” Several new chlo- 
rophenols have likewise been placed on the 
market since 1933. A few years of concen- 
trated research produced all of this. Today 
more than 50 percent of air seasoned lumber 
is treated with anti-stain chemicals. It has 
been estimated that 3 to 4 billion board feet 
of lumber is now treated annually with anti- 
stain chemicals. 


Increasing Durability of Wood 


Lack of durability in lumber has been the 
keynote of your competitors appeal to the mar- 
ket. The chemist has contributed much to de- 
velopment of preservatives and if properly sup- 
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ported by the lumber industry should be able 
to accomplish much more. What is needed is 
some process of putting zinc chloride, or other 
cheap salt treatments into wood with a non- 
aqueous solvent that can be recovered. A du 
Pont Co. chemist has found that this can be 
done with dimethyl ether but the process needs 
a tremendous amount of research and effort to 
adapt it. 

Treating green lumber with strong salt so- 
lutions or with dry salt has been found to 
change the distribution of moisture and in- 
fluence the rate of drying so that checking is 
largely eliminated. But salt has certain in- 
herent disadvantages. Recently other chemicals 
have been tried and several, urea and invert 
sugar, found to accomplish the same things 
as salt without possessing its inherent disad- 
vantages. The production of cheap synthetic 
urea by the chemist has made possible its ap- 
plication for a use of this type where only 
those products low in cost could be considered. 
Much experimental work remains to be done 
in the lumber seasoning field but the rewards 
in lumber free from checks, much reduced kiln 
schedules, etc. are great enough to merit much 
research. 





Shrinkage Prevention, Fireproofing, Painting 


Closely related to chemical seasoning is the 
problem of preventing shrinking and swelling 
of lumber in use. The small amount of re- 
search done in this field has brought to light 
several compounds that appear to prevent the 
entrance of moisture and water and prevent 
shrinking to a considerable degree. None of 
these materials can be said to be cheap or en- 
tirely satisfactory. But it would take a rank 
pessimist to maintain that such an economical 
anti-shrinking’ and swelling agent cannot be 
found through concerted research. 

Dissatisfaction with lumber can often be 
traced to the poor quality of paints, varnishes, 
and other finishes applied. Every advance in 
the field of paint chemistry may prove a direct 
benefit to the lumber industry. The lumber- 
man should take more interest in the paint 
industry. 

Chemical agents for the fire-proofing of lum- 
ber have had some attention. Treatments that 
will make wood fire resistant are available, but 
the application on a large scale still awaits de- 
velopment. I am confident that development 
will come. 

In conclusion, he reminded his audience that 
there remains a vast, only partially explored 
field for research work on wood which they 
should support and which in the future should 
represent as large a source of income as lum- 
ber itself does today. 


Railroad Building and Operation 


Railroad Construction and Operation were 
discussed by Sam A. Stamm of Merrill & 
Ring Lumber Co., Pysht, Wash. Discussion 
brought out that log railroads were not on 
their way out, as costs of rail hauling are still 
hard to beat. Many outfits combine opera- 
tions. Bulldozers have made a profound im- 
pression but the bulldozer has not and will 
not displace the power shovel. There is no 
one answer as to equipment. Bulldozers and 
shovels often work well together. Hugh 
Bower, logging engineer for the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., Scotia, Calif., told of his experience 
in the construction of inclines. 

A large attendance featured the Young Log- 
gers’ Dinner Wednesday evening, during which 
Hugh I. Bower, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
presided. There was read a list of loggers 
who had attended the first dinner four years 
ago, and those present made short talks. The 
list included Frank H. Lamb, E. S. Collins, 
Ted McLafferty, H. C. Clair, Timothy Je- 
rome, W. B. Dodson, Joe B. Knapp, R. D. 
Merrill, Bill Adams, F. W. Alexander, L. T. 
Murray, and Gerald M. Frink. Not present 
were Collins and Merrill, though Merrill was 
at the Congress. 

A motion picture, “Thirty Years of Log- 
ging,” was shown by Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. It included pictures of all Con- 
gress presidents. More than an hour of the 
evening program was taken up by an enter- 
tainer impersonating an Italian count. The 
program concluded with lantern slides depict- 
ing thirty years of forest protection, shown 
by W. B. Osborne, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Portland. 

Following the field day, the Congress con- 
vened again Friday morning. On the subject 
of Truck Road Construction and Operation, 
Coos Bay loggers took the lead. They were 
Victor L. Torrey, Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Ore., and C. W. Kline, Kline Log- 
ging Co., Coquille, Ore. Torrey discussed 
contract logging. Kline told of building truck 
roads of plank. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 24-27—National Association of Real Estate 
ete Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
nnual, 


Oct. 25—Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Oct. 26-27—Pacifie Division, National Wooden Box 
Association (tri-annual meeting); also semi- 
annual meeting National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation, Clift Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 27—Virginia Building Material Association 
(fall area meeting for southwestern Virginia 


dealers), Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

Oct. 31—New England Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Fall meet- 
ing. 


Oct, 26-28—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 

Nov. 9%—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, Macon, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 


annual. 

Nov. 14-15—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semi-annual. 


Nov. 16—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia, Mo. 
Annual, 

Nov. 16-17—Construction Industry Conference, Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hardwood Manufacturers 


Annual, 


Nov. 17—Appalachian 
(Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 23-25—Society of American Foresters, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Annual, 


Dec. 9—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec, 14-16—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, and Forest ‘Policy Conference of 
Private and Official Pacific Coast Agencies, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Jan, 9-11—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 16-19—Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers, Memorial Hall, Dayton, Ohio. 


Lumber 
Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associat- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 23-25—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—lIowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual, 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—Tennessee Lumber Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, jointly with Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. An- 
nual. 


March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Association of 
Annual. 


Texas, 





Important Pacific Coast Forest Con- 
ference to Be Held Dec. 14-16 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16.—Announcement is 
made by Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, from its headquarters in this city (949 
Henry Building), that the annual meeting of 
the association, embracing also the Forest Policy 
Conference of Private and Official Pacific Coast 
Agencies, will be held in Portland, Ore., Dec. 
14-16. The purpose is to co-operate in solving 
urgent problems presented by current conditions 
and by threatened further disturbance of world 
and national affairs. Lumbermen’s and timber 
owners’ organizations will represent private for- 
est enterprise in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. From the same regions 
will be officials of State forest and land depart- 
ments and of Federal agencies such as the For- 
est, National Park and Indian Services, General 
Land Office, Weather Bureau, Forest Experi- 
ment stations, insect and disease authorities. 
British Columbia will also be represented. 

Under auspices of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, for thirty years the 
neutral medium for such co-operation, the con- 
ference will classify its discussions under three 
heads: Organization and technique of forest pro- 
tection, lumbering practices to assure continued 
production, and the bearing upon private and 
State forest management policy of various pro- 
posals for increased Federal control. 

To a great extent the discussions will repre- 
sent the usual annual consideration by all in- 
volved agencies of the year’s developments in 
forest protection problems and in their solution 
along lines of technical field practice and co- 
operation therein. There is, however, consider- 
able belief that some radical overhauling of the 
entire fire-control organization is desirable to 
decrease overlapping responsibility and to in- 
crease efficiency. Among both private and State 
agencies there is also some disturbance by Fed- 
eral rivalries for control of public forest lands 
and by proposed legislation for Federal economic 
control of private forest industry. 

Many uncertainties that lie in upset world 
conditions, already affecting this country’s eco- 
nomic and political situation, also lead some to 
believe that no too-early definite planning of 
program detail can dependably meet a Decem- 
ber situation which may to some extent key- 
note the conference as a mutually sincere 
“taking stock in a crisis’ by all the western 
forest agencies, constituting the most compe- 


tent as well as the most interested authorities 
to consider questions of Pacific slope welfare 
as this depends on forest protection control 
and use. 

Complete and final program will be issued 
early in November, after all private, State and 
Federal groups have submitted their suggestions 
as to topic detail. 





Dates for Annual of Western 
Retailers Are Announced =* 


SpoKANE, WasH., Oct. 14.—Announcement is 
made by Harold F. Ostergren, secretary-treas- 
urer Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
from headquarters in this city, that annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held Feb. 22-24, 
at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Two Associations Will Hold Their 
Annual Conventions Jointly 


Satt Lake City, Uran, Oct. 18.—THE 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been notified that 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual conventions jointly 
this year, the business meetings and social events 
taking place at the Hotel Utah, this city, Feb. 
22 to 24. 








Tennessee Dealers to Hold 
Annual Feb. 22-23 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 18.—Announcement 
has been made by Secretary J. Tyree Fain that 
the Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Hermitage, here, on Feb. 
22 and 23. 





New Hampshire Association Will 
Meet Oct. 31 


MancHEstTER, N. H., Oct. 18.—S. B. Fessen- 
den, president of the New England Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that the fall 
meeting of this organization will be held in the 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, Oct. 31, beginning 
at 10:30 a. m., with luncheon served at 12:30 
p. m. President Fessenden states that arrange- 
ments are being made for a meeting which will 
bring up for discussion matters of interest to all. 


National's Directors to Meet 


SAN Francisco, CA.tir., Oct. 18.—The annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is to 
be held at the Palace Hotel, this city, Nov. 8 
to 10. The matters of market promotion, re- 
search etc., will be taken up on the 8th; com- 
mittee meetings, the meeting of the National 
Conference of Lumber Sales Executives and 
meetings of the directors of TECO and the 
American Forest Products Industries will be 
held on the 9th, with the annual meeting of the 
board of directors following on the 10th. 





Central Missourians Name Date 


SEDALIA, Mo., Oct. 18—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been informed that the 1939 
annual meeting of the Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers will be held 
at the Hotel Bothwell, this city, on Nov. 16. 





Sash and Door Jobbers Receive 
Home Building Portfolios to 
Distribute to Dealers 


Two hundred sash and door jobbers affiliated 
with the National Association of Woodwork 
Jobbers, Inc., have been sent a portfolio by W. 
M. Steinbauer, secretary-manager, designed for 
use with retail lumber dealers to stimulate 
building in communities throughout the nation. 
It is suggested to the jobbers that they contact 
from 25 to 50 of their most wide awake retail 
accounts and go over the material in the pamph- 
let with the dealers so that they will become 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

Attractively printed in red ink on yellow pa- 
per stock, the portfolio gives dealers two sound 
reasons to pass along to their customers why 
“Now is the time to build a home.” The first 
reason gives proof that home building does not 
cost too much, and the second states that war 
has always increased building costs. The ad- 
dress of Roy C. Wenzlick, president of Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc., St. Louis, at the annual 
convention of the association in September is 
included in the booklet. The back pages of the 
pamphlet sent out from Chicago headquarters 
of the association include sample news stories 
and advertisements pertaining to the advisabil- 
ity of house building now which dealers can 
use in their local newspapers. 
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West Coast Association Announces 
Expansion of Trade Promotion 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 16.—Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, secretary-manager the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces an important 
enlargement of its trade promotion staff and 
facilities, which will take effect during Novem- 
ber. Chester J. Hogue, the dean and leader in 
West Coast lumber promotion for many years, 
will take charge of a division of Timber Engi- 














R. T. TITUS, C.. .ay 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Division of 
Trade Promotion 


HOGUE, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Division of 
Timber Engineering 


neering. This will handle technical publications 
on the qualities and engineering uses of West 
Coast woods; special and standard designs for 
timber root trusses, highway bridges and other 
structures; and the development of ring-con- 
nectors and laminated construction with West 
Coast woods. 

R. T. Titus, present manager of the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors’ Association, at 
New York City, will move to Seattle and take 
charge of Trade Promotion, including promo- 
tional literature for West Coast woods, adver- 
tising, field work and aids on the selling front. 

Mr. Titus is no stranger to the large job 
which the trade promotional committee has 
asked him to fill. He was associated with West 
Coast lumber promotion for six years prior to 
1932, chiefly in the Eastern States; and has 
given much of his time to the same calling 
during the last four years as manager of the 
Intercoastal Distributors’ Association, in New 
York City. 

“The gist of this change,” said Col. Greeley, 
‘is the putting of additional manpower into the 
growing job of market extension for West 
Coast lumber. With ring-connectors and lam- 
inated construction, the field for timber engi- 
neering is steadily expanding. The association 
is extending its research and design service; 
and proposes to have a modern design avail- 
able in timber for every type of structure 
where lumber can be used. 

“At the same time, the rising tide of residen- 
tial building brings larger opportunities for 
lumber sales and effective co-operation with re- 
tail lumber dealers. So we are hooking up a 
double team to the wagon.” 





Laboratory Study to Increase 
Wood's Life Is Reported 


The National Door Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, has 
issued a folder titled, “Out of the Laboratory 
Comes an Even Longer Life for Wood,” which 
gives an accurate picture of the capable and 
determined efforts which have made it possible 
to reassure the buyers of wood products on their 
permanence and leadership as building mate- 
rials. 

Two months ago, the dssociation launched the 
Preservative Minimum Standards program, and 
set up a code of minimum standards concerning 
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preservative treating of wood products. These 
basic rules, drawn up by an advisory committee 
of recognized authorities on the subject of wood 
preservation, are now accepted throughout the 
United States as a standard of excellence for 
the preservative treating of wood windows, sash, 
frames, doors etc. S. O. Hall, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, reports that considerable 
prestige has been achieved for the industry by 
the program. Thirty-one firms have been li- 
censed to apply the association’s seal of approval 
to preservative treated products. 





Wisconsin Dealers Participate in 


Group Discussions 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 16.—Retail lumber- 
men throughout Wisconsin took the opportunity 
to hear Roy Wenzlick, St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent Real Estate Analy sts, Inc., discuss “What 
Will Be The Effect of the War On the Build- 
ing Industry,” at four special regional meetings 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association Oct. 16 through 19, at Madi- 
son, Wausau, Oshkosh, and Milwaukee. 

The series of meetings were sponsored by the 
association in co-operation with the Wholesale 
Millwork Distributors, including the Conver- 
tible Door Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee; 
Curtis Companies, Inc., Wausau; Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., Waukesha; Vetter Manufacturing 
Co., Stevens Point; and the Morgan Co. and 
Radford Co., both of Oshkosh. 

In addition to the lumber dealers, those at- 
tending included contractors, architects, realtors, 
bankers, building and loan and finance company 
executives, who were guests of the retailers. An 
open, forum followed Mr. Wenzlick’s address. 

In his address Mr. Wenzlick advocated the 
building of homes during the next six months, 
a period during which costs will be at low ebb. 





Named Midwest Representative for 
Plywood Association 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association has 
named D. S. Betcone, well known construction 
engineer, as its middle western field representa- 
tive with headquarters at 1904 Daily News 
Building in Chicago. He will serve as a tech- 
nical advisor for the varied uses of Douglas fir 





D. S. BETCONE is the new middle west- 
ern field representative for the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association 


plywood, and also act as sales promotion con- 
tact man for the association in the Midwest, 
calling on dealers, distributors and contractors. 

Mr. Betcone is fitted to handle the associa- 
tion’s interests in this territory through his 24 
years’ experience in all types of building con- 
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WITH CALBAR PRESSURE GUN 


Use Caulk-O-Seal in the New Vulco 
Fibre Cartridge lined with cellophane. 
Special construction of Calbar High 
Pressure Gun and Cartridge eliminates all 
backfiring and leakage. Quick action. No 
waste. Always clean. Caulk-O-Seal is super- 
plastic, weat ferproof, Holds fast. Easy to 
apply. Comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums, CAR- 
TRIDGES. Black and 12 Colors. Send for Color 
Chart. Order direct or through your jobber. 


CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 


Manulacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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On every Asbestos 
Siding job, where ap- 
pearance is_ essential, 
you can save valuable 
time, simplify fitting 
at corners and along 
window and door 
frames, give added pro- 
tection, by using indi- 
vidual zinc corner strips. . . . Made of 
oxidized zinc .. . will not stain. Lengths 
suitable for any Absestos Siding Shingle. 
For complete details write 


DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
211 S. Main Street 
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THE SOUTHWEST LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
has a timber supply of 1!/, billion 
feet, modern manufacturing facili- 
ties and.4l years’ experience serv- 
ing lumber dealers. Here are top- 
quality products in DOUGLAS FIR. 
PONDEROSA PINE and WHITE FIR. 


High-altitude Fir, es- 
pecially suitable for 
construction work. 
Quality Box Shooks. 























ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 
350,000 Feet snp Day 
Every 
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Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
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OREGON - AMERICAN 
LUMBER CORPORATION 
an OREGON 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
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27th YEAR 
WHITE PINE potierce— 
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Fir Wallboard ¢*¢ West FA Products 


William Schuette Company 
(New York 


‘OM@co—4i East 424 St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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struction. As president of Steel Buildings, Inc., 
from 1935-1937, he was in constant touch with 
the construction of 275 buildings, most of which 
were lined with plywood. For ten years, he was 
with the home department of a large mail order 
house, in charge of designing, catalogue prep- 
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aration and sales manuals. Prior to 1925, Mr. 
Betcone conducted a private architectural and 
construction service in Detroit. It is believed 
that his record of achievement and background 
will prove valuable as a consultant on Douglas 
fir plywood problems. 


Niagara Dealers Told to Expect 
Higher Lumber Prices 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 16—The Niagara Pen- 
insula Retail Lumber Dealers Association held 
its first meeting for the fall season today at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., fol- 
lowing an evening dinner. A good attendance 
of dealers was present, representing most parts 
of the district. F. L. Lambert, of Welland, oc- 
cupied the chair, with W. W. Shirton, Dunn- 
ville, as secretary. 

The program consisted chiefly of addresses 
by three leading wholesale lumbermen who 
dealt with the problem presented by increasing 
lumber prices. The speakers were C. W. Mc- 
Cabe, Toronto, Ontario manager for Camp- 
bell, MacLaurin Lumber Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
D. C. Johnston, of the National Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Toronto; and P. L. Canfield, of Canfield- 
Wilmot Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. Short talks 
were also contributed by two other wholesalers, 
A. G. Wilmot, Woodstock, and L. J. Dagg, 
London. Horace Boultbee, secretary-manager 
of the O.R.L.D.A., also gave a talk about the 
work of the association. 

Each of the three wholesale speakers empha- 
sized the fact that the increased prices of lum- 
ber were due to causes over which lumbermen 
had no control, and which boiled down to sup- 
ply and demand, as affected by war conditions, 
as well as by the unquestioned improvement in 
general business, both in Canada and the United 
States, before the European war broke out. 


Eastern Spruce Situation 


Mr. McCabe dealt with the eastern spruce 
situation. He reviewed price conditions from 
1932 to 1939, and then spoke of today’s price 
influences. One of these influences was the 
cost of bush operations, which would be abnor- 
mally high this winter. Another influence was 
the demand from Great Britain, which was buy- 
ing large quantities of lumber. The present in- 
creases had been inevitable and there would 
certainly be more advances. While the prices 
for spruce lumber had increased, this increase 
had not kept pace with the higher cost of labor, 
equipment and foodstuffs for the bush. Mr. 
McCabe did not believe that the barter arrange- 
ment by which Great Britain was to secure lum- 
ber from Russia would diminish the demand 
for Canadian lumber. The same day that the 
barter arrangement was announced, the British 
government bought 250 million feet of British 
Columbia fir, and had been offering to buy all 
the eastern spruce it could obtain. As to prices 
for next spring, Mr. McCabe could make no 
prediction, but was sure that if the buyer paid 
what the lumber cost to produce he was going 
to pay more than at present. 


West Coast Products 


P. L. Canfield spoke of West Coast products. 
He said that the lumber business during the 
past two or three years had been characterized 
by a buyers’ market. This had now been 
changed. When the war started none of the 
B. C. mills had a large stock of lumber. No- 
where had there been an overstock. If any one 
mill or group of mills in British Columbia were 
to close down for six months its stocks would 
be wiped out by the present demand. In the 
old days, the retailers would buy their lumber 
a year ahead. Today, they were buying prac- 
tically right up to the saw. 

Referring to the demand, Mr. Canfield stated 
that since 1936 the National Housing Act and 


the Home Improvement Plan had created a 
market for houses represented by loans amount- 
ing to 70 million dollars. On top of this, the 
United States, under its Federal Housing Act, 
had improved its building program by 50 per- 
cent over a year ago. Consequently the United 
States mills had not enough lumber to fill do- 
mestic requirements and buyers had come to 
Canada for supplies. Buyers had appeared just 
about the time war commenced. They had gone 
into Manitoba and Alberta to buy spruce wher- 
ever they could get it, at whatever price was 
asked. The mills up there now had six weeks’ 
orders ahead of them. The same thing had 
happened at the Pacific Coast. Washington and 
Oregon mills today had orders for 500 million 
feet ahead of production. 


Car Material Wanted 


The railway car shortage had also appeared 
as a demand feature. The railway companies 
had allowed their stocks to run down to the 
lowest possible ebb, and were now making a 
big demand for lumber. The Pullman Co. alone 
was inquiring for 30 million feet of car material. 

Added to all these demands, there was a large 
new Canadian demand for military purposes, 
such as barracks, officers’ quarters etc., for the 
men in training, and for the air force. 

In connection with the export demand, when 
the war started there were unfilled orders in 
British Columbia for lumber for Great Britain 
to the extent of about 200 million feet. They 
did not know how they were going to get it 
all across the ocean, but Great Britain had not 
only taken it all, but had ordered another 200 
million feet in British Columbia, to be supplied 
before Jan. 1 next. Russia today needed a great 
lot of lumber for her own domestic market and 
consequently was not going to be a big factor 
in Great Britain, as she had been four or five 
years ago. 

England also was still building a great many 
houses, and doing much slum clearance work. 
If the British wanted lumber in such large 
quantities, Mr. Canfield said, they were going 
to get it from Canada and the people of Canada 
were going to pay more for the lumber they re- 
quired for home consumption. 


Market for White Pine 


D. C. Johnston spoke of the market for white 
pine, in which, he said, conditions resembled 
those for eastern spruce and West Coast lum- 
ber. If the anticipated demand for white pine 
materialized, as he believed it must, there was 
not going to be enough of it to go around. On 
account of the high cost of woods operations it 
was a question with some operators whether 
they would go into the bush at all this winter. 
Undoubtedly the price of white pine must in- 
crease still further. 

Mr. Johnston devoted the rest of his remarks 
to a discussion of the value of lumber promo- 
tion work carried on in Ontario by the Lumber 
and Timber Association of Ontario, as well as 
the more widespread promotion work of the 


' White Pine Bureau. He made an effective ap- 


peal to the dealers, not only to get behind trade 
promotion work, but to take it so strongly to 
heart that they would increase their financial 
support. Practical evidence of the impression he 
made was forthcoming in the form of several 
promises of increased membership subscriptions. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Start Activities 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 17—Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
100 of this city had its initial meeting following 
the opening get-together yesterday at the office 
of F. Bowie Smith and elected permanent ofh- 
cers. John Bosley, of George Sack & Sons, an- 
nounced that he could not continue as Snark, 
and Mr. Smith was chosen to succeed him. 
Albert League was chosen Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
and Robert MacLea, Scrivenoter. 

It was decided to hold the first regular con- 
catenation at the Merchants’ Club on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 13, at which time a program of 
activities will be discussed. 





Predicts More Hardwoods Will 
Be Used for Homes 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17—How hardwoods 
had been introduced into homes in the middle 
West through promotion efforts of the Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.) was told to mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club at their meeting 
here Thursday. President Ray H. Goodspeed 
presided. E. R. Linn, secretary-manager of the 
Producers, said that hardwoods had been used 
in the building of 162 jobs “from small homes 
to courthouses” in the middle West this summer 
and fall, where hardwoods were unknown, ex- 
cept for flooring, two years ago. Mr. Linn pre- 
dicted that this was the beginning of wider 
usage of southern hardwoods. A survey, he 
said, was made through 42 firms in 20 cities. 
Mr. Linn told the lumbermen to write their 
congressmen and senators in protest against the 
Fulmer bill, which, he said, will ultimately put 
the Government in the lumber business. 

J. Staley Williford and Kerry Emmons spon- 
sored a resolution, adopted by the club, which 
called on the senators and representatives to 
insert a clause in the proposed amended neutral- 
ity bill which would make it effective 30 days 
after passage, so that shipments billed or en 


route might be delivered. Mr. Williford called 
the proposed neutrality bill a “measure to bar 
American ships from the seas.” 

The club will have a Hallowe’en party at the 
Peabody on Hallowe’en night, having reserved 
the large Peabody ballroom, H. E. Schadt, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, an- 
nounced. 


M. P. Tinsley, Smith Lumber Co., of Red ° 


Bay, Ala., was elected to membership. 





Sliver Club Has Links Tourney 


Boston, MaAss., Oct. 16.—The Sliver Club 
of Boston held the final of its ten regular tour- 
naments of the 1939 season Oct. 5, at the 
Weston Golf Club with an attendance of 32 
members and two guests, R. G. Wallace and 
Granville Fuller. C. P. Woodworth of Wood- 
stock Lumber Co., a Weston Club member, 
was host of the occasion. The Howard Morse 
trophy, possession of which for the year goes 
to the low net scorer at the annual tournament, 
was won by Leonard Gardiner, Boston repre- 
sentative of A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., whose 
net was 62, his best since becoming a member 
of the Slivers. It was 16.8 strokes under his 
season average and 8 strokes better than his 
lowest score for the season. 

A new clubhouse and locker room at Weston 
replaces the one destroyed by fire earlier in 
the year. A post season extra meet was sched- 
uled for Oct. 17 at the Charles River Country 
Club. The annual meeting of the Sliver Club 
will be held early in January. 





Buffalo May Have Hoo-Hoo Club 


BurFrato, N. Y., Oct. 16.—A number of Buf- 
falo lumbermen met at the Buffalo Athletic 
Club on Oct. 10 to consider organization of a 
Hoo-Hoo Club. J. C. L. Evans was chairman 
of the committee calling the meeting, and 
Fleming F. Sullivan was temporary secretary. 





Parachutes Tested in Forest 
Fire Fighting 


WasuinectTon, D. C., Oct. 16—Fire fighters 
may soon be jumping from airplanes in para- 
chutes to put out forest fires which start in the 
great back country stretches of the national for- 
ests of the West, if experiments now being 
conducted on the Chelan national forest in 
Washington by the Forest Service prove suc- 
cessful. Preliminary trials with a specially de- 
signed parachute in which jumpers were able 
to steer themselves with improved accuracy, in- 
dicate that the new fire fighting method may 
help to control small forest fires which occur 
in large numbers every summer in remote in- 
accessible territory. 

Protective clothing, providing maximum 
safety, has been designed—streamlined aerial 
fire fighters’ suits of heavy padded duck to 
protect jumpers who may be compelled to 
descend into tall timber and rough rocky ter- 
rain. The suit, which in appearance would do 
credit to a Man from Mars, is to be worn 
over other clothing, is padded with sponge rub- 
ber and has a head gear fitted with a steel face 
mask and neck protector. It is equipped with 
ankle supports, large tough gloves, reinforcing 
straps and other devices to protect vital parts 
of the body from possible injury in landing. 
The suit also has a streamlined pocket large 
enough to carry a climbing or descending rope 
for use by the jumper in freeing himself in 
case the parachute should snag in the branches 
of a tree as he approaches the ground. 

According to the plans now being tested, 
fire fighting tools, equipment and _ supplies 


needed by the fire fighter are to be dropped 
from the plane by the jumper before he leaves 
it. 

The special fire fighter’s parachute under 
test meets all Army and Navy requirements, 
and also permits steering and descent at a rate 
of 14 feet per second or less. One descent has 
been made at the unusually slow rate of 11% 
feet per second. The new type of lobe chute 
is said to be safer than the common type, be- 
cause it is built with an outside convex canopy 
resembling a collar around the rim of the usual 
inverted-bowl type of canopy, and is fitted with 
flaps which permit the jumper to guide it to 
right or left by pulling upon the shroud lines 
of the flaps. A further feature of the parachute 
design is that it tends to reduce the extreme 
swinging back and forth of the- jumper, thus 
lessening the chance of his being thrown against 
trees or rocks upon landing. 





High School Boys Are Con- 
ducted Through Mill 


SANTA Cruz, CALir., Oct. 16.—Recently the 
mill of the Santa Cruz Lumber Co. was visited 
by ten high school students who are studying 
forest conservation. They observed the plant 
in operation, following through the process of 
making merchantable lumber from the logs. The 
boys were accompanied by Robert Burton, their 
teacher, and were guided through the plant by 
Mill Superintendent Fred Duffey. After view- 
ing the mill, the boys hiked to the timber 
where felling was in progress, thus getting 
further insight into the processes of lumber 
production. 
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Builders tell Dealers 
they like Booth-Kelly 
Certified Lumber 


That's why this is the satisfac- 
tory and profitable lumber line 
for live dealers to handle and 
push. Plenty of good reasons for 
its ever-growing popularity. Cut 
from our own Fir timber, old- 
growth, big-bodied, fine-textured, 
it's carefully manufactured in 
mills where all machines are mod- 
ern and all methods are up-to- 
date. It bears the mark of "20", 
Booth-Kelly's pledge of super- 
quality—and the marks of West 
Coast Lumbermens Assn. and Na- 
tional Lumber Mfrs. Assn., guar- 
anteeing -proper grading. Our 
Mixed Car Service helps you 
maintain well-rounded assort- 
ments with minimum investment. 
Why not write us today? Let us 
quote on your needs in 


| LAS FIR 





4420” is the Number on the Lumber 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





Bostlitttell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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WasHuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturer’s report for EF 
LUMBER ee) two weeks ended Oct. 7 and for forty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for Ass 
° both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentages comparison with statistics of identical mills ‘dine 
for the corresponding period of 1938: : 
dur: 

Backed by 7S Years Av. No. . Per- Per- . — 

; sta Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cen 

of Lumber Family Tradition TWO WEEKS: Rpte. 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 

Total Softwoods .. 430 460,494,000 106 521,543,000 125 581,085,000 140 Pro 
Total Hardwoods.. 84 16,009,000 119 22,422,000 148 21,430,000 147 — 
Pm ha NS A Peek pi aoa a ey ee Or¢ 

Total Lumber ..... 497 476,503,000 106 543,965,000 126 602,515,000 140 

Total Flooring . .. 90 22,635,000 115 24,279,000 142 29,294,000 187 

FORTY WEEKS: P 

Total Softwoods .. 432 8,180,800,000 117 8,625,388,000 116 9,044,317,000 121 Unt 
Total Hardwoods.. 83 267,469,000 100 326,959,000 136 337,049,000 143 Gre 

zotal Lumber Sis’ 501 8,448,269,000 116 ae rap ye 116 9,381,366,000 122 

. . . Total Flooring .... 79 337,192,000 107 55, x 113 378,184,000 112 
Rail Shipping Department ini 
Headquarters SEATTLE. WASH. NATIONAL STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER BY REGIONS Shi 


Rail Shipping Departments J all cia- ——— 
SEATTLE. WASH. CHICAGO. ILL. Wasuinecron, D. ‘C., Oct. 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 


‘ : é tion’s report for the four weeks ended Sept. 30 (approximately the month of September) and for 
bee? coo tae aan gy A A ng the year to date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and per- 













































































office. Idaho White Pine and centage comparison with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 
Waco, Texas—Jack Ray West Coast Woods. Av. No. Per- Per- Per- | 
se Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent N 
Water Shipping Department FOUR WEEKS: Rpteg. 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 sum 
i : TLA " Softwoods: for 
Offices: POR ND OREGON Southern Pine .... 137 136,157,000 100 168,753,000 118 209,267,000 154 
Branches: New York. Baltimore. Boston. West Coast ....... 131 405,134,000 110 445,119,000 122 517,434,000 159 
San Francisco, Los Angeles Western Pine ..... 115 327,828,000 105 313,187,000 113 412,765,000 167 
7 : California Redwood 13 30,451,000 101 30,195,000 106 42,045,000 169 
Main Office: ABERDEEN, WASH. Southern Cypress.. 10 9,050,000 69 11,589,000 120 13,547,000 166 Thi 
Northern Pine ... 10 6,928,000 2 15,059,000 182 ty tae" peed poe as 
2 Northern Heml ‘k 19 6,697,000 98 10,200,000 177 86 snl 
Factory Lumber, Industrial wT att age a hamming cata snipe: semen ord 
2s Total Softwoods. 435 922,662,000 106 995,407,000 119 1,237,665,000 163 
Items, Finish, Plywood, Hardwoods: 
- . = ge Southern Hardwoods 764 24,211,000 112 26,975,000 128 33,408,000 18% Uni 
Timbers, Shingles, Siding Northern Hardwoods 19 7,328,000 213 12,921,000 174 18,184,000 294 Uni 
me mon Reiss Grau a 7 
Total Hardwoods. 83 31,539,000 126 39,896,000 140 51,592,000 212 P 
FAMOUS GRAYS HARBOR TIMBER | Tetal Lumber .-) 499 954,201,000 106 1,035,303,000 120 1,289;257,000 164 
Oak Flooring...... 65 35,829,000 ... 39,344,000 ... 54,017,000 ... pro 
Maple, Beech and — 
WEST COAST WOODS Birch Flooring... 14 6,347,000... 5,523,000... 7,998,000... 
Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Exclusive Agents Railroad and Car Materials for 20 THIRTY-NINE Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 
i WEEKS: Rpte. 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 h 
Mixed Cars ... Waterborne Parcels ...Full Cargoes Softwoods: and 
Southern Pine . 133 1,285,165,000 105 1,354,193,000 106 1,425,330,000 111 
West Coast ...ccs. 131 3,633,218,000 12% 3,831,216,000 123 4,009,027,000 129 and 
Western Pine ..... 118 2,535,750,000 117 2,671,793,000 111 2,802,708,000 115 ame 
California Redwood 13 270,085,000 111 279,284,000 106 291,442,000 111 760 
aa ae Cypress... 10 101,574,000 97 98,113,000 106 91,099,000 115 be 
C H . PM . N & DEWEY Northern Pine .. 10 81/891,000 92 93/904,000 129 106,974,000 153 259 
Northern Hemlock. 18 58,826,000 93 79,097,000 172 79,221,000 158 the 
L U M R E R C 0 M D A | Y Total Softwoods. 433 7,966,509,000 117 8,407,600,000 “116 8,805,801,000 121 Dor 
Hardwoods: the 
Southern Hardwoods 769 185,010,000 110 234,435,000 130 244,381,000 137 and 
* Memphis, Tenn. re Northern Hardwoods 18 75,194,000 82 82,740,000 154 83,844,000 167 tote 
Total Hardwoods 87 260,204,000 100 aaa ,000 136 sere ese aes was 
* Total Lumber ... 502 8,226,713,000 117 8,724,775,000 116 9, a ,000 123 con 
VERDC SS CSIP CMCC R EEL Ook Plooring ..... 65 285,940,000 ... 301,139,000... 322,075,000 ... 193 
Maple, Beech and 
N G Birch Flooring .. 14 40,970,000 44,801,000 ... 45,538,000 
OAK FLOORI Units of production. 
AND y. 
RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS tion 
HARDWOOD LUMBER : : Prictlosyu duc 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 16.—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills and clir 
f P St.F eee two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 7: vol: 
a se Unfilled Orders pc Stocks eve 
: 1939 1938 19 1938 20 
Wire for quotations. nn REINO Shs Soe as aera auiecatpieus 1,015,141,000 509,031,000 3,508, O46, 000 3,861,591,000 
ee eer re eee eee ere 60,450,000 45,790,000 299, 254,000 "357, "115 5 *000 
- asa ad on Sink nag We eh ia etm eS 1,075,591,000 554,821,000 3,807,300,000 4,219,306,000 
OOS IE CEE ob vaa & Salsa dace tee eaeena 61,736,000 46,405,000 69,747,000 84,839,000 
FROM THE BARN DOOR HANGER REGIONAL STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 | 
I CABINET HINGE E 
To THE TINY f ’ Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 16—Following is the monthly statement by regions of nine groups roa 
Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and of identical mills onl two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock of 
priced for the satisfaction of you and your footeme on Sent : 
customers, and advertised so it will sell easily g pt. No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks cate 
and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the Softwoods Mills 1939 1938 1939 1938 per 
So ae Cae Wee, ew Se, Sa Southern Pine ...........-..+++: 135 182,535,000 62,295,000 475,919,000 549,456,000 cag 
. — | pPeeeepeepepeneseor> 131 477,656,000 254,506,000 — 768,743,000 — 866,007,000 mo 
STANLEY ] HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS § western Pine ’22222.22222000005: 116 340,104,000 157,238,000 1,605,258,000 1,698,604,000 ai 
CAMOrmIn MOGWOOE ....esccesce 13 38,683,000 24,397,000 288,725,000 289,771,000 | 
ee eS er 10 7,661,000 3,934,000 201,894,000 204,331,000 abo 
Se 2 ae 10 12,576,000 4,845,000 141,834,000 175,192,000 Th 
Northern Hemlock ............. 19 10,989,000 9,123,000 90,794,000 108,390,000 plat 
er Say Eek ae ? = the 
Wetet Bestwewee: ....6. 0608s es 434 1,020,204,000 516,338,000 3,573,167,000 3,891,751,000 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner Southern Hardwoods ........... +65 39,161,000 31,646,000 190,346,000 216,727,000 We 
A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- Northern Hardwoods ........... 20 25,457,000 16,556,000 138,643,000 172,285,000 clez 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, aes. : ase ; the 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous Total Hardwoods ............. 85 64,618,000 _48,202,000 — 328,989,000 389,012,000 giv 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. Eee eee 500 = 1,084,822,000 564,540,000 3,902,156,000 4,280,763,000 rail 
° Flooring— mee 
American Lumberman IN ied ica ceeeccwes 75 60,864,000 46,724,000 69,164,009 83,294,000 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. BE WOOGUUND obi s ececccnciceus's 15 11,762,000 6,631,000 12,662,000 16,561,000 ; 
s es 
7Units. 
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October 21, 1939 


Western Pine Summary 


PortTLAND, Ore., Oct. 14—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 7: 

Report of an Average of 117 Mills: 


Oct. 7, 1939 Oct. 8, 1938 

Production ...... 164,273,000 159,923,000 

Shipments. ....... 172,869,000 142,521,000 

Orders received... 197,790,000 130,029,000 
Report of 117 Identical Mills: 

Oct. 7, 1939 Oct. 8, 1938 

Unfilled orders... 341,057,000 143,986,000 


Gross stocks . .1,583,015,000 1,700,884,000 
Report of 117 Identical Mills: 
-———Total for Year———_, 
1939 1938 


Production ......2,553,477,000 2,193,577,000 
Shipments ....... 2,684,892,000 2,398,850,000 
COTE ve vixiciwas 2,816,732,000 2,413,715,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 18.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Oct. 14: 


Average weekly number of mills, 122 
Units,+ 107 
Two Weeks 


Three-year average production*... 66,176,000 
MOEMAT WEOGRMCUION 2. cee sweoscns 65,125,000 
III aoa a. xeon uteri abe Rakieieiavecet 77,484,000 
COPUIRED POCOITOS b.vik nce dt wrarcceneoess 74,628,000 


Number of mills, 115, Units,+ 106 
On Oct. 14, 1939 
ap ee nee 125,136,000 
EEUU. TOON aoc a os Kis sis a whirwiwine 318,362,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 
*Unit is 309,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Canada's August Exports 


MonTrEAL, QueE., Oct. 16—Buvuth the volume 
and value of Canada’s August exports of planks 
and boards were sharply higher, the total 
amount being 248,455,000 feet valued at $5,633,- 
760, compared with 185,096,000 feet at $4,346,- 
259 in July, and 147,205,000 feet at $3,346,821 in 
the corresponding month last year, says the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Purchases by 
the United Kingdom totalled 172,443,000 feet, 
and by the United States, 54,022,000 feet. The 
total export for the first eight months this year 
was 1,363,359,000 feet, valued at $29,961,163, 
compared with 1,069,207 feet at $22,759,264 in 
1938. 





National Millwork Output 


According to information released by the Na- 
tional. Door Manufacturers’ Association, pro- 
duction of stock sash, doors and frames de- 
clined 5 percent in September from the August 
volume. Compared with September, 1938, how- 
ever, last month’s output was up approximately 
20 percent. 


Confer With Railroads on 
Increased Tie Needs 


EscaNnaABA, Micu., Oct. 16.—American rail- 
roads will be making much heavier purchases 
of ties during the coming season, it was indi- 
cated at a meeting of leading producers of Up- 
per Michigan and Wisconsin here. The Chi- 
cago & North Western, for instance, will be 
more than trebling the amount bought last year, 
while the Milwaukee Road purchases will be 
about double. Increased prices also are offered. 
The producers gathered here recently to discuss 
plans for the season and to attend a “clinic” at 
the tie treating plant of the Chicago & North 
Western railway, where they were given a 
clearer understanding of the requirements of 
the railroads. Considerable discussion was 
given to various wood defects which cause the 
railroads to reject certain ties. Attending the 
meeting were: 

R. A. Johnson, wood expert, U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; John 
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A. Bush, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee; 
Charles E. Good, Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma; 
Abbott M. Fox, Von Platen Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain; G. Harold Earle, David Downey 
and Elmer Johnson, Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville; John §S. Landon and 
Paper Mills Co., 
Ironwood; O. T. Swan, secretary Northern 


Ss. S. Baldwin, American 


perintendent, 
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Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hermansville; H. L. Holderman, su- 
tie treating plant, Chicago & 
North Western Railway, Escanada; Geo. N. 
Harder and Allen Smith, I. Stephenson Co., 
Wells; C. J. Sawyer, Sawyer-Stoll Company, 
Escanada; and F. A. Ferguson, purchasing 
agent, Chicago & North Western. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Through the enterprise and 
investments of C. J. L. Meyer, 
Hermansville, Mich., is now on 
the boom. He has laid out 
about $200,000 this year in im- 
proving his lumber and wood- 
working plant and the erection 
of 72 houses for his workmen, 
and he intends building 200 
moré this winter. The hard- 
wood mill is now turning out 
10,000 feet of flooring daily, 
which is insufficient to supply 
the demand. 


* + 


Carl Schurz has joined the 
forestry movement, and is a 
red-hot advocate of reform. 
He believes that the destruc- 
tion of the forests of the 
country will prevent future 
progress and prosperity. In 
this respect he is like the 
other denudatics. He talks 
as if the forests had been 
uterly destroyed, or would be 
shortly. Probably such dis- 
astrous removal of timber as 





is thus contemplated will 
never be realized. But Mr. 
Schurz shows that his knowl- 
edge of the situation is not 
much at fault when he goes 
on to say that in some cases 
lumbermen waste as much 
wood as they sell, that the 
miners or settlers devastate 
large areas of timber to get 
a few sticks, while the tim- 
ber thieves pilfer at their 
pleasure, and the tourist ac- 
cidentally fires hundreds of 
miles of forests by carelessly 
leaving a camp fire burning. 
The forestry reformers cer- 
tainly have a good deal to 
fight, and the worst of it is, 
the sinews of war are in 
meager supply. 


* * * 


Inventive genius has lately 
been directed toward ringing 
the changes on combined 
lath and sheathing. A patent 
was recently granted for 
something unique in that di- 





rection, in which the grooves 
for keying the mortar are cut 
in curved lines—a series of 
circles with their disks over- 
lapping each other, so as to 
present the appearance of a 
chain of uniform rings. 


* * * 


Clinton, Mich—tThe old 
and steady-going sash and 
door concern, Curtis Bros. & 
Co., is pushing along at 
its accustomed high-pressure 
gait. An inspection of their 
immense factory discloses the 
presence of every known ap- 
pliance for the rapid and per- 
fect production of millwork, 
and a degree of system and 
skill without which the busi- 
ness these days would be 
barren of everything but the 
glory of it. The house is es- 
pecially well favored with or- 
ders for odd work, in the pro- 
duction of which it enjoys a 
high reputation. 








ESSCO Southern Pine 


ESS$CO Precision Lumber is master lumber, with all 
the quality features that distinguish superior production. 
Precision-made, pre-shrunk, it is association grade 
marked and trade marked. Safeguarded in every pro- 
cess of production, it is properly loaded and will reach 
you in perfect condition. Backed by a 60-year record of 
quality, ESSCO Lumber will continue to give satisfaction 
through the years to come. 
there’s an ESSCO Product. 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs CO. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 


For every lumber need 


ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 





Wire for quotations. 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 








Timbers! Dimension! 
Zimmerman Long Leaf! 


Here they are! Timbers and Dimension made 
of famous Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine! The CREAM of the log! Extra 
value lumber, clean, dry, straight, bright! Lig- 
nasan-treated, air-seasoned, expertly manufac- 
tured. Mixed cars. Tell us your needs. 


J. A. BENTLEY LUMBER CO. 
ZIMMERMAN, LA. 
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Here’s What's New 


New Two-Color Display Carton 
for Glass Cutters 


In announcing its improved line of Red Devil 
glass cutters, Landon P. Smith, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J., has introduced an attractive new display 
carton with distinctive dealer merchandising 
advantages. The new two-color carton serves 





as the package for each dozen Modern-line 
plated “Red Devil” cutters. When it is opened 
it becomes a handy counter, shelf or window 
display, in which the twelve cutters are neatly 
presented to prospective customers, each cutter 
in its own individual niche. Also available 
without extra cost to “Red Devil” dealers is a 
newly designed metal lithographed glass cutter 
display panel which stands alone when its 
edges are bent back. The new panel will be 
sent free to dealers selling the new cutters. 
For full information about the panel or the 
carton, dealers are requested to address the 
company at its Irvington address. 


New Master Automatic Controller 
For Dry Kilns 


Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore., has developed the Moore 
Autographic Master Controller for scientific 
control of drying conditions inside the kiln. 

It differs from other controllers in that the 
one instrument automatically controls drying 





elements at each end of the kiln independently 
and records conditions on chart. In addition 
this Master Controller also automatically con- 
trols the roof ventilators. 

The Moore Autographic Master Controller 


enables the kiln operator to select the required 
drying schedule, adjust the setting mechanism, 
and let this one instrument both control and 
record the drying conditions as the lumber is 
seasoned to the desired moisture content. 

There is no connection between the setting 
mechanism and the recording mechanism, so 
that the chart presents a true record of the 
drying process. 

There are three recording arms on the main 
recording dial. One of these shows the tem- 
perature at the green end of the kiln. Another 
shows the temperature at the dry end and a 
third shows the humidity. 

A new bulletin describing the Moore Auto- 
graphic Master Controller may be obtained by 
writing Moore Dry Kiln Co. at Jacksonville, 
Fla., or North Portland, Oregon. 


New Construction Method Offered 
to Increase Insulation 


A new method of construction designed to 
afford greater protection for a house against 
rain, wind, sun and cold has been announced 
by the Celotex Corp., Chicago, Ill. This 
method of construction has been named “Safety- 
Sealed Construction.” It is stated that this 
type of construction offers economy, an insu- 






“BREATHING SPACE” 


» PLASTER 









‘| CELOTEX 
-JVAPOR- SEAL 
— LATH 





mk) CELOTEX 
“ VAPOR-SEAL 
SHEATHING 
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lation that lowers heating bills, a vapor bar- 
rier, and helps to eliminate damage to in- 
teriors from a leaking roof. The outer wall 
is sealed with vapor-seal sheathing outside of 
the studding, and vapor-seal lath lines the 
inner walls to form a second seal. Together, 
these furnish insulation and vapor protection, 
it is stated. One-inch thick vapor-seal lath ap- 
plied on top floor ceilings reduces outside heat 
penetration through the roof in summer and 
reduces escape of furnace heat in winter. In 
the last and fourth step, it is stated, the appli- 
cation of triple-seal asphalt roofing provides 
against roof failure. 


New Manual Gives Details of Struc- 
tural Insulation for Interior Finish 


A 48-page, profusely illustrated handbook, 
entitled “Certain-teed Structural Insulation In- 
terior Finish Application Manual,” giving com- 
plete details on the application of Certain-teed 
structural insulation and interior. finish, has 
just been published by Certain-teed Products 
Corp., 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Approximately 100 detail drawings, as well as 
photographs, are used to illustrate economical 
and fast methods for applying the products 
dealt with. Full information on decorating as 
well as many suggestions for applying the 
materials in various patterns are included. Be- 
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sides products for interior finish, the Certain- 
teed line includes asphalted sheathing, key lap 
lath both plain and asphalted, and insulating 
blocks. The new manual and full information 
on all products can be obtained by writing to 
the company at its New York address. 


New Half-H Butt Hinge for 
Interior Doors 


A new half-H butt hinge of Colonial design, 
fitted to modern application, has been developed 
by The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. A 
half-surface butt hinge made 
of wrought steel, it is recom- 
mended for residential and 
apartment house interior 
doors one and three-eighths 
inches thick. It can be used 
on either flush doors or can 
be furnished for doors set 
one-eighth inch beyond the 
jamb. It can also be fur-- 
nished for doors one and 
three-quarters inch thick. A 
loose pin with nail head tip 
permits reversing the hinge 
for either right or left-hand 
doors. The door leaf is fur- 
nished with pyramid head 
screws that look like hand- 
hammered nails. An impor- 
tant feature of the hinge is 
that doors can be hung in 
less time than when full mor- 
tise butts are used. With one 
leaf exposed, no gauging is 
required, and only the jamb 
leaf is mortised. It is made 
in two types, non-template 
for wood doors with wood 
jambs,. and template for wood doors with 
pressed steel jambs. An illustrated leaflet with 
full information will be sent to dealers who 
request it. 





Booklet to Help Dealers Sell 
More Flooring 


The National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
has just issued an attractive, colored booklet, 
“Years of Treasured Living with Enchanting 
NOFMA Floors,” designed to appeal particu- 
larly to Mrs. Homeowner. Each page, con- 
taining a “personalized” message, easy to read, 
serves to make the reader appreciative of the 
qualities which NOFMA floors offer. The im- 
portance of good flooring and. its distinctive 
appearance, years of service at low upkeep, are 
all given strong emphasis. Actual floors of 





varied design are shown throughout the book- 
let, each carrying its message of beauty, econ- 
omy and appeal to pride. The final page is 
devoted to NOFMA as the warranty mark of 
pedigreed floors and explains how the asso- 
ciation’s membership adheres to strict standards 
of production. Additional literature on NOFMA 
floors, as well as the new booklet, can be 
obtained from the association offices. 
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New Dispensing Display Box 
for Flex-O-Glass 


The Flex-O-Glass Mfg. Co., 1104 No. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, has just announced a new dis- 
pensing display box that combines attractive- 
ness and utility. The outfit holds one fifty- 
yard roll of Flex-O-Glass, and a roll of the 
same size of a cheaper material. The box en- 





ables the dealer to re-wind any quantity from 
either roll of material, thus assuring a neat 
package for the customer, and saving the deal- 
er’s time. The edge of each material is marked 
for length. 

The company is offering the display box on a 
special deal which consists of one 50 yard roll 
of Flex-O-Glass and one 50-yard roll. of Win- 
dow-Fabric, both rolls packed neatly in the 
rack, with roll holders, rollers and re-winding 
crank, all complete in one carton. The com- 
pany is so sure that Flex-O-Glass will sell that 
they agree to take back any quantity of Flex-O- 
Glass if it fails to move. The specal offer’ ex- 
pires Nov. 30, 1939. 





Hymeneal 


Mr. and Mrs. Hanby R. Jones, Westerville, 
Ohio, announce the engagement and_ ap- 
proaching marriage of their daughter, 
Rachel, to Don Miller, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Miller of Galena. The wedding cere- 
mony will take place on Nov. 3. Miss Jones 
attended Miami university at Oxford, Ohio, 
and received her bachelor of fine arts and 
master of arts degrees from Ohio State uni- 
versity where she is a member of Alpha Phi 
sorority. Mr. Miller is manager of the Cellar 
Lumber Co., Westerville, Ohio, and attended 
Otterbein college and Ohio State university. 


McGUIRE-HASENOUR—The marriage of 
Miss Elenor C. Hasenour of Manila, Philip- 
pine Is., to Ammon D. McGuire, formerly of 
Portland, Ore., took place at the Sternberg 
Hospital chapel in Manila recently. Mr. Mc- 
Guire is manager of the International Hard- 
wood and=Veneer Co. in-the Philippines. He 
is well known to the lumber interests in 
northwest United States. His bride is’ the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Hasenour, 
Haubstadt, Ind. She has been on active duty 
as second lieutenant in the United States 
Army Nurse Corps and stationed in the Phil- 
ippine Is. The couple sailed after the cere- 
mony on the S. S. Empress of Japan to Hong 
Kong, China, for a two weeks honeymoon. 
Upon their return, Mr. and Mrs. McGuire will 
reside at Pangil, ‘Laguna, Philippine Is. 


LaFOLLETTE-MILLER—Miss Yvonne Mar- 
guerite Miller of Tacoma, Wash., was mar- 
ried to H. W. LaFollette, in the home of Mr. 
LaFollette’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. La- 
Follette of Chehalis, Wash., on Sept. 20. Mr. 
LaFollette is traffic manager for the Peter- 
man Manufacturing Co. in Tacoma, Wash., 
where the couple have made their home. 


STERENBERG-PLOCKMEYER—Miss Eliz- 
abeth Plockmeyer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Plockmeyer, Holland, Mich., was married 
to Bernard Sterenberg, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Sterenberg, on Oct. 3 in the Christian 
Reformed church, Holland, Mich. Mr. Steren- 
berg is employed by the Scott- -Lugers Lumber 
Co., Holland, Mich., where the couple will 
make their home. 


KINNEY-FISH—The marriage of Miss 
Gladys Fish to Oliver Kinney took place in 
the Aaron Kinney home, Ice Lake, Mich., 
Oct. 7. Mr. and Mrs. Kinney will make their 
home in Stambaugh, Mich. Mr. Kinney is 
employed by the Von Platen-Fox Co., ir 
Mountain, Mich. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 
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OAK Amy 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Yard Stock Spectatist 


SOUTHERN 
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HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 


y BUCHANAN 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—September wit- 
nessed a sharp rise in ocean freight rates in 
all directions, brought about by the declara- 
tion of war in Europe, according to monthly 
report of General Steamship Corp. The con- 
tributing factor to the immediate increase 
in freight rates was the sharp increase in 
war risk insurance rates, which promptly 
rose to approximately 6 percent on hulls and 
cargoes destined United Kingdom, with an 
involved and graduating scale of rates to 
other destinations, depending upon the na- 
tionality of the vessel and the hazards of the 
voyage involved. To meet the immediate 
situation, the various Conferences on the 
Pacific Coast announced the following ap- 
proximate rate increases on general cargo 
as covered by their tariffs: 


Percent 
Pacific Westbound Conference............ 20 
Pacific European Conference............. 50 
Intercoastal Conference...No change as yet 
PemeeETAe COMECTOMOE o.ciicc cecccvescecens 25 
South American Conference.............. 25 
Straits Settlements Conference........... 25 
South African Conference...........80 to 10€ 


Bulk cargoes, such as grain, lumber, steel, 
ete., which ordinarily move at lower rates 
of freight by berth liners and chartered 
tramps, saw increases of approximately 100 
percent and more throughout the various 
trades. Neutral tonnage, Oct. 1, had shown 
little or no inclination to trade with bel- 
ligerent nations, and even in some instances 
has been disposed to avoid trading with the 
colonies of belligerent nations, although as 
September closed the latter situation is much 
easier and tonnage seems to be offering for 
the various colonies. The month has been 
one of adjustment to the changing scene, but 
it can be definitely stated that the trend of 
the market during the last week seemed to 
have reached a point of pause, and a levelling 
off of rates in all trades is evidently in 
process. In fact, insofar as the full cargo 
charter market is concerned, a slightly down- 
ward tendency was witnessed in one or two 
major trades where rates had risen with too 
great rapidity. 

During September, a total of 8 vessels 
were fixed for lumber, compared with 33 in 
August, and 17 in September, 1938. Of the 
September fixtures, 6 were from British Co- 
lumbia ports, one from North Pacific, and one 
from Columbia River. Of the total fixtures, 
5 were completed with grain and general mer- 
chandise. No full cargoes were fixed for 
Japan. The China market also remained at 
a standstill. In the United Kingdom/Con- 
tinent market, distress business was offered 
at as high as 115 shillings per thousand, but 
no owner showed disposition to accept book- 
ings. The British Chamber of Shipping has 
assumed control of British Columbia lumber 
exports, and is reported to have fixed a rate 
of 47 shillings 6 pence f.i.o. on the basis of 
vessel’s cargo deadweight and corresponding 
bale cubic. This is considered to be roughly 
equivalent to about 100 shillings on lumber, 
but no vessels have been reported as fixed 
on the new basis. Charters are indicating 
rates in the neighborhood of $20 per thou- 
sand feet in the Australia market, but as 
yet no vessels have been disposed to charter 
on rate basis or its equivalent lumpsum 
f.i.o. The intercoastal range continues active 
with charterers offering $14, which is equiv- 
alent to the present Intercoastal Conference 
rate. One or two inquiries were heard for 
South Africa, but no charters have been re- 
ported fixed. Liner rates are being quoted 
in the neighborhood of $40/$50 per mille, 
depending upon the grade of lumber in- 
volved. 


BUILDING—The dollar value of permits 
issued in southern California during Septem- 
ber is estimated at $14,200,000, compared with 
$18,354,000 in August, and is the lowest for 
any month in more than a year and a half. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber continued 
to contribute largely to the_ satisfactory 
showing at the Port of Oakland. During 
August a total of 22,218,190 feet was re- 
ceived, compared with 18,144,420 feet in the 
like month of the preceding year, and 16,- 
765,540 feet in July. Receipts for the first 
eight monts of 1939 totaled 155,293,060 feet, 
compared with 123,284,510 feet in the first 
eight months of the previous year. The heavy 
movement of lumber to Oakland reflects con- 
tinuation of the building boom which, at 
last reports, was in full swing with little 
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or no indications that there will be the usual 
fall and winter recession. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS—Manifest records 
show 3,241,415 feet of lumber was shipped 
outward through San Francisco Bay area 
during September, compared with 2,756,312 
feet in August. Principal destinations were 
South America, South Africa and United 
Kingdom. 


CALIFORNIA PINES — The Ponderosa 
market is stronger than it has been for some 
considerable time. Demand is keeping up, 
and prices are advancing daily. Sizes for 
common construction are reported to have 
advanced about $1.25 over the past two 
months. Stocks are badly broken, and mills 
are finding it almost impossible to make 
prompt shipments. Due to large demand for 
commons, box lumber is scarce. 


REDWoOOD—Current high level of the 
market is said to have come about by the 
normal fall buying, accelerated by the war. 
Prices have seen some slight advances for 
the western market, and substantially more 
for eastern shipment. It is reported that 
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CALIFORNIA—Demand is consistently good 
for all general construction items, and prices 
are strong. 

EXPORT—South American markets are 
showing life. Lumbermen here are now at- 
tempting to evaluate the new treaty between 
Russia and the United Kingdom which calls 
for lumber exports from the U. S. S. R. to 
the British Isles in exchange for rubber 
and certain other items. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Domestic markets 
are now leveling off, after weeks of brisk 
buying, while the principal water markets, 
except California, are handicapped by lack 
of ships. Mill stocks are small and broken, 
and most plants have thirty- to forty-day 
order files. Production has not increased 
much during the heavy rush of buying. 


RAIL—Practically all the railroads have 
been ordering and are still ordering car ma- 
terial and maintenance items, and this busi- 
ness has helped to take the place of a 
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New in the 1940 line of Ford V-8 trucks are the 158-inch wheelbase regular (above) and cab-over-engine 
units. The new trucks feature greater accessibility to engine parts, simplified design and styling. It is 
stated 40 improvements have been made in the trucks now offered in 42 body and chassis types, six 

wheelbases and three V-8 engines v 





practically all mills are running on the 40- 
hour week schedule. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Recent survey indicates 
prices for this wood have advanced between 
$3 and $4 during the last two months. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The market con- 
tinues firm and active in this area, with 
recent price advances held, and most mills 
blessed with a good backlog. Some mills, 
in fact, have had all the orders they cared 
to handle. 


INTERCOASTAL—The market continues 
firm to strong, with mills, for the most part, 
well booked up on all available space. Prices 
are strong, and orders are being filled as 
rapidly as mill capacities and ship space will 
permit. Peace continues on West Coast water- 
fronts, and this week has brought settlement 
of a boom men’s strike which was threaten- 
ing to curtail logging and thus mill opera- 
tions. 

RAIL—Business continues brisk. Railroads 
themselves are buying on a larger scale. 





lessened retail yard demand. Prices of rail- 
road items have advanced $2@3, and avail- 
able stocks of car material are none too 
large. Prices of most yard uppers show $1@2 
increase above those of two weeks ago, while 
timbers have also advanced 50 cents to $1.50. 
There is little speculative buying. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices have stopped ad- 
vancing. Orders are dropping off. All ship 
space is gone for October and November, and 
December commitments are contingent upon 
a possible increase in the intercoastal rate 
Dec. 1 of $1.50@2. Arrivals of large ship- 
ments of lumber on the east coast are be- 
lieved to have greatly increased wholesale 
stocks. Mills specializing on Atlantic coast 
trade here have order files for thirty days 
and more. Prices depend much upon whether 
the shipper can guarantee space. 


CALIFORNIA—Large supplies of lumber 
are on the docks at San Pedro. Southern 
California consumption has not increased 
since the lumber workers strike. Ship space 
to California is adequate. 


EXPORT—Japan is inactive but a few 
orders come from Chinese merchants in 
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North China. Oriental space is adequate. 
Space is the ruling factor in United Kingdom 
shipments. British Columbia mills have large 
stocks which they can not ship. Orders from 
South Africa would be good if ships could 
be had; rates are out of all reason. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have decided to buy 
no foreign lumber during the war. Both 
coasts of South America are active, but space 
is scarce, 


SHINGLES—Demand has declined. All No. 1 
shingles, No. 2 XXXXX and No. 2 Perfec- 
tions are oversold, though not as badly as 
they were two weeks ago. No. 1 XXXXX are 
badly oversold. During the past fortnight, 
shingle prices advanced as much as 15 cents, 
and then dropped to previous levels. Produc- 
tion is up slightly. 


LOGS — Prices are unchanged. Fir logs 
bring $10.50@12, $16@18 and $21@24, with 
peelers priced at $26@28 and $32@34. Cedar 
shingle logs are steady at $17, and cedar 
lumber logs at $30. Hemlock is firm at $12. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Mill operations 
here this week jumped to the highest they 
have been in more than five months, with 
resumption of cutting by the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma’s largest sawmill. 
Virtually all mills in this sector are now 
operating on two and three shifts, in an 
effort to keep pace with steadily accumulat- 
ing orders. There seems to be little prospect 
of an immediate letup in demand. Prices 
are strong. The condition prevailing here is 
reflected in other adjacent lumber manufac- 
turing centers, where mills also are operat- 
ing at capacity and the outlook generally is 
the best it has been in several years. Ply- 
wood, veneer and door production also con- 
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tinues to maintain the high volume shown 
throughout the summer. With reopening of 
the various mills, log demand has increased. 
This has been reflected in the reopening of 
many camps. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Demand has 
continued very good and order files are still 
filled to overflowing. Mill stocks are badly 
broken. It is hard to get Nos. 2 and 3 and 4 
common, Idaho or Ponderosa. There has been 
no difficulty in securing cars. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Heavy buying on 
the part of railroads featured the last ten 
days or so. Millions of feet of lumber was 
bought, as several thousand box cars and 
freight cars are to be rebuilt in this area. 
All sizes and grades of decking, lining and 
framing were being purchased. A good many 
of the orders filled here last week were for 
southern pine. The industry has been busy 
enough with an abnormal demand from farm 
areas, and for general residential work. 
Mixed cars are in demand for line yards, and 
it is difficult to fill them, it is reported. The 
Wage and Hour law is not expected to cause 
prices to advance materially, as some of the 
operators have already taken this into con- 
sideration. Shipments continue to exceed 
production, while orders are in excess of 
both. Weather thus far has been ideal, and 
mills are trying to round out their inven- 
tories before the wet season gets started. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A good volume of busi- 
ness has been placed in the last ten days, 
causing mills to get still farther behind on 
their shipments. Many mills are sold out of 
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certain items, and surpluses are fewer than 
they were a month or so ago. Prices are $4 
above the year’s low, established early in 
August, and $2.40 above January’s high, 


WESTERN PINES—Mill men again are 
trying to discourage the placing of more 
business, because of the heavy backlog of 
orders. Prices are steady, and recent ad- 
vances have been maintained. Mills have 
sizable stocks, but the orders are for mixed 
cars, and it is hard to meet requirements. 


OAK FLOORING—Price lists were moved 
up an average of $1 and another upturn is 
expected shortly. Mills are oversold, and 
new business is being turned down at present 
prices. Millwork plants are operating at 
capacity or near capacity, 


HARDWOODS—Upper grades were in bet- 
ter demand here last week. Output has not 
been large enough to meet immediate _ re- 
quirements. Red gum was up about 50 cents 
because of shortages. 





SHINGLES—Advances of 5 to 15 cents a 
square were noted in the shingle market. 
There is not enough inventory on hand to 
permit shipping promptly. Some operators 
have pulled out of the market because of 
their oversold condition. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Business has increased 
appreciably. Some mills are finding it diffi- 
cult to make quick deliveries, particularly 
of mixed cars. Sales have exceeded produc- 
tion by about 30 percent, while mill stocks 
are 20 percent lower than those of a year 
ago, and shipments have fallen behind orders 
by more than 15 percent. Prices are rising. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Both posts 
and poles are moving more freely. Larger 
sizes of 7-foot posts sell more readily. The 
Northwest’s bumper corn crop has brought 
on a heavy demand for short poles for crib 
construction. Rural telephone lines and rail- 
way telegraph lines are ordering more short 


(Continued on Page 65) 





Action 
on 
your 


Orders 











CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
Retail and Industrial Sales 


A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Railroad and Car Material 








For SUDDEN SERVICE—for anything 
and everything in VIRGIN PINE and 
HARDWOODS—depend on the 5 Modern 


Mills of Angelina. Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine, Oak, Gum, Elm, Ash, Cypress, Gum 


Veneer ... Dimension, Finish, Casing, 
Base, Mouldings, Oak and Maple Floor- 
ing, Oak and Gum Trim, Hardwood 
Items, Pickets, Lath, Woven Wire Picket 
Fence. Quick attention to your inquiries. 


Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG, CO. Clarksville, Texas 


CONROE LUMBER CORPORATION, Conroe, Texas 


ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. Keltys, Texas 
TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO. Kirbyville, Texas 


TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO. Dallas, Texas 













LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 








Damudo Products 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 
Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 


KANSAS CITY, Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO., WASHINGTON 


BROOKLYN, New York 
NEWARK, New Jersey 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


WAREHOUSES 


For Orderly 
Distribution 
to the trade 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
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“I’m Ordering LONG'LEAF 
Nothing Else Will Do” 


There is no substitute for Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. It's the tough and rugged 
lumber of strength and durability, un- 
equalled for structural uses. Cut from 
choicest timber, expertly manufactured 
in modern mills, there’s dependable 
quality in every fiber of the wood. 
You're safe in recommending it for any 
building purpose. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


ER LONG LEAF LUMBER C0 


aaa USTO N, TEXA 


‘ Wieraat T 











Mr. Lumber Dealer 


ell Abesto 


For Fall Profits 


Every day, in every way, this ABESTO 
opportunity grows bigger and better. 
You'll find, as other dealers have found, 
that here’s a product that pays you well 
for all the push you put behind it. Sell 
ABESTO for Roofing, Re-Roofing and 
Damp-Proofing. For built-up roofs it re- 
places applications of hot asphalt or 
tar pitch. Just apply it cold. No hot 
keftle or other special equipment. Holes 
and cracks securely 
sealed. Adds years 
of service to old 
roofs. Now's the time 
to get ABESTO in 
stock and reap these 
extra profits. TODAY, 
write for literature 
and _ specifications. 
No obligation. 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—The lumber mar- 
ket in the East is being influenced primarily at 
the moment by the dickering of the war sup- 
ply board of England with Canadian and 
American agencies for the purchase of a huge 
block of New England hurricane pine sal- 
vaged since last September, and now in pile 
ready to ship. The closing of this purchase 
has been held up. As recently as Friday, 
agents here received a cable from London in 
which it was outlined that, by reason of our 
neutrality law and its prohibition against ship- 
ping American commodities in American bot- 
toms to the danger zones of Europe, the board 
must ask for advice and help in devising plans 
for moving this lumber overseas, before it 
could complete the purchase. 

Cargo receipts of West Coast fir and hem- 
lock at Boston in September reached a total 
of 9,598,276 feet, and compare with an average 
in September in the previous ten years of 11,- 
532,909 feet. For the first nine months of 
1939, the total was 75,435,847 feet, against an 
average in the like period of the past nine years 
of 79,976,228 feet. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The rush to place 
orders for all types of dimension and boards 
for direct shipment from the mills has been 
halted during the past three weeks, but free 
buying of spot lots and transits has con- 
tinued to keep the market quite bare of un- 
sold parcels. Many retail yards are well 
stocked. Uncertainty however as to prob- 
able war activities abroad has encouraged 
many yard men to postpone further com- 
mitments. Ship owners have called for an 
advance of $3 in the intercoastal rate, but 
this will probably stop at $2 and become 
effective Dec. 1, when the rate for shingles 
will advance 10 cents. All available vessel 
space has been taken through November and 
well into December. Receipts by water at 
Boston in October to date total 7,605,499 feet. 
Dimension fir orders for mill shipment take 
the discount of $6@6.50 from page 16 of List 
No. 33, with transit lots scarce and held at 
the $5.50 discount in most offices. Hemlock 
dimension is $1.50 lower. All spot lots, and 
most of the transit offerings of boards, fir 
and/or hemlock are covered by orders, with 
the nominal quotations f.o.b. docks here 
$29.50@30 for the No. 2, and uniformly $27 
for No. 3. There is little if any demand for 
the No. 1 grade. Small lots of fir dimension 
from wholesale yards sell to dealers usually 
at the $3@3.50 discount from page 33 of the 
price manual. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The market is in a 
strong price position, though bookings in the 
first half of- Octeber have not been heavy, 
due chiefly to indecision of the English war 
industries board as to the probable scope of 
war requirements. Sawed lumber and log 
resources in the eastern Provinces at the 
opening of the spring season were known 
to be under 75 percent of normal. If a major 
war gets under way, England will require 
every foot of spruce lumber the Provinces 
ean ship, and there would be little if any 
for the New England and New York markets. 
The Maine mills have full order files and at 
the higher price level established late in 
September. All of the larger mills are hold- 
ing 2x3-inch scantling at $32, delivered at 
Boston rate points. The 2x4- and 5-inch 
sell at $33, the 3x4- and 4x4-inch at $34; the 
2x6- and 7-inch at $35; 4x8- 6x8-inchand 2x9- 
inch, $38, and the 2x10- and 12-inch up to $42. 
Dry boards in stock widths and lengths— 
rough or dressed—are scarce and very firm, 
starting at $33 for the 1x4-inch, and up to $42 
for 10-inch, and $43 for 12-inch. The 1x2- 
and 38-inch bundled furring sells freely at 
$30.50@ 31.50. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Standard spruce 
lath delivered at Boston rate points should 
be quoted at $3.50 for the 1%-inch, and 
$4@4.25 for the 15-inch. The advance of 20 
cents on all standard brands of eastern white 
cedar shingles announced three weeks ago is 
firmly maintained. Extras are now held at 
$4.35; clears at $3.95 and the 2nd clears and 
clear walls at $3.20. Many of the mills are 
heavily oversold on West Coast red cedars 


and a number of the standard brands are 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. 
The current range of delivered prices is 
$5.15@5.25 for the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections; 
$4.72@4.77 for the 16-inch 5X No. 1; $3.92 @4.02 
for the No. 2, and $3.12@3.17 for No. 3. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—There has been no 
sale yet to the English war office of a large 
block of sawn pine, salvaged from the hur- 
ricane area, though buyer and seller have 
reached an agreed price. The New England 
Lumbermen’s Association holds an important 
fall meeting at Manchester, N. H., on Oct. 31, 
when a new stock sheet will disclose the ex- 
tent to which the emergency cutting of logs 
felled in the 1938 hurricane has carried the 
supply of square edge lumber beyond normal. 
The supply of round edge box is not exces- 
sive, with most current sales made. within 
the range of $12@14 f.o.b. the mill yards. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Producers are 
holding to a very firm price list, and have full 
order files to cover their limited output, their 
chief outlet at the moment being to the fur- 
niture factories, with the maple heel shops 
marking time as they await development of 
a settled price level for supplies for next 
season which opens in December. The larger 
mills appear to have settled upon $80 as the 
price for 2-inch full length and kiln dried 
maple to grade No. 2 common & better, which 
is an advance of $5@8 over last season’s 
closing. Inch maple is scarce and firm at 
$83@85, with inch kiln dried birch at $3@5 
less. 

Three groups of investors, acting through a 
trustee, have taken title to a tract of 85 acres 
at a point in Massachusetts where the three 
towns of Weston, Wellesley and Natick adjoin, 
and plan the immediate construction of 180 
houses, restricted to dwellings in the price 
class ranging from $6,000 to $10,000. 


Recent visitors in the Boston market from 
northern Maine and New Brunswick included 
Lester Crane, of the Lester Crane Co., of Whit- 
neyville, Me.; H. L. Golding, of the River 
Valley Lumber Co., Oromocto, N. B., and W. 
E. Golding, of George McKean & Co., of St. 
John, N. B. The latter is the Canadian. rep- 
resentative of Price & Pierce, of London, which 
is acting as agent for the English war office. 

Dr. Elliott C. Cutler, professor of surgery 
at Harvard Medical School and surgeon-in- 
chief at Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, was on 
Oct. 9 elected president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. He is a son of the late George 
C. Cutler, of the old spruce house of Stetson, 
Cutler & Co., Boston, New York and St. John, 
and a brother of Roger W. Cutler, head of the 
Montan Wood Treating Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Yard men are in a quandary as to the prob- 
able effect upon mill prices and transportation 
charges of the course of the war in Europe. 
There is no lack of home building projects on 
a large scale in the area served through this 
market, but promoters have temporarily halted 
much work and retail yards have slowed up 
their scramble for lumber supplies. Current 
orders for West Coast fir and hemlock dimen- 
sion and boards for direct shipment from the 
mills have dropped sharply during the fort- 
night, though buyers are faced with an al- 
most sure advance on Dec. 1 of $1.50@2 in 
the intercoastal freight rate and a probable 
continued scarcity of vessel space. Heavy 
deliveries at the New York terminals through 
September and thus far in October have car- 
ried the total for the year to date at the 
Newark terminal to just over the 150,000,000- 
foot mark, though nearly ever parcel has 
been trucked away to nearby yards in filling 
old orders. Spot stocks of dimension are well 
cleaned up, and there are no unsold lots of 
boards available, and few transit lots are 
offered. For direct mill shipment, No. 2 
boards have gained $1 to $30, and the No. 3 
have been marked up to $26.50 and $27. The 
discount for dimension fir from page 33 of the 
West Coast list is $6 for mill shipment lots, 
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while for transit parcels $5@5.50 is quoted 
with the differential for hemlock averaging 
$1.50 below fir. For small lots of fir dimension 
from distribution yards, most offices quote 
$3 off, with hemlock at $4 and $4.50 off. Ves- 
sel space continues tight at all West Coast 
shipping points, with all available space 
through November taken up. 


There have been free sales of eastern 
spruce chiefly for delivery by rail from the 
Maine and New Brunswick mills, though 
there is little sales pressure by Provincial 
shippers due to uncertainty as to the urgency 
of the call for the movement of spruce over- 
seas for war purposes, as supplies from Rus- 
sia, Sweden and Finland are cut off. Offices 
here are advised that a London firm, through 
its agent at St. John, N. B., is negotiating 
the purchase of a large block of the pine 
lumber salvaged from the New England hur- 
ricane area, as a substitute for the preferred 
spruce which is not available in quantities 
required for large scale war purposes at the 
front and in the munition factories for use 
in crating and for shell boxes. All active 
spruce mills in Maine have full order files, 
and the higher price level reached three 
weeks ago continues in force. All boards are 
searce, active and firm in price. Delivered by 
rail at Harlem River points, 1x4-inch, rough 
or dressed, sells mostly at $35, with the 5-inch 
at $37; 6- and 7-inch, $39; 8- and 9-inch, $40, 
and up to $44@45 for the 12-inch. There are 
sales of 2x3-inch dimension at $33@34, with 
the 4- and 5-inch at $35, and the 6-inch at 
$37. The 4x8-, 6x8- and 2x9-inch are uni- 
formly $40, and the 2x10- and 12-inch plank 
are $43@44. Buyers are in the market for 
random cargoes, but there are few offerings, 
and few if any unsold consignments are 
afloat. When available, such lots are held 
at $1@2 under dimension prices. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The trend in 
prices is still upward, with demand on the in- 
crease, and available supplies just about 
sufficient. Many mills are short in their as- 
sortments, not yet having made up for the 
reduction in output occasioned last summer 
by heavy rains and high water. Needs of 
contractors and builders are large, and box 
makers are busy. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand continues, and 
some of the leading producers are unable 
to supply items wanted. Prices on the bet- 
ter grades and the larger sizes have mounted, 
but those of other items have leveled off. 





CYPRESS—Demand continues active. Prices, 
after moving upward rapidly, seem to have 
stabilized. 


WESTERN WoOODS—Some further mark- 
ing up in Ponderosa pine, fir, spruce and 
other stocks has taken place, but advances 
are moderate. Ocean tonnage is scarce and 
delivery is delayed, but distributors manage 
to take care of most of their orders. De- 
mand is still on the increase. 


HARDWOODS — Business has again in- 
creased in activity. Many mills are unable 
to take care of the demand with promptness, 
because of shortage of stocks. Buying has 
widened until it takes in nearly the whole 
list. Foreign buyers are indifferent to 


. Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand for 
shortleaf has been far less than during Sep- 
tember, though fall buying should be in full 
swing. Prices as a whole are strong, though 
air dried roofers have weakened. Mills in 
southern States have more dry lumber com- 
ing in for marketing, but good mills in North 
and South Carolina, as well as Virginia, are 
very short on dry lumber, and have sufficient 
orders to keep them busy for thirty days or 
more. There has been a good and persistent 
demand for B&better lumber, air dried or 
kiln dried, in all widths and thicknesses and, 
today, most good mills are short on all items 
of this grade. There has not been very much 
demand for No. 1 common. Demand for box 
lumber for water shipinent, both edge and 
stock widths, as well as rough framing, dry 
and green, has been exceptionally good, and 
a number of mills are sold out. Prices have 
advanced. Some buyers in the North and 
East now have to have lumber, after taking 
on large contracts. There has been a fair 
but not active demand for mixed cars of 
dressed pine framing, and few mills are able 
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to make quick shipment of cars of twelve 
or more items. There has been a let-up in 
the demand for air dried roofers. The 4-inch 
can be bought at $14 and 6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch at $20 to $20.50; but rumor says that 
6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch can be bought as low 
as $19 f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Much delay to shipments from the. mills 
is reported. Retailers find that they must 
wait their turn longer than usual before 
they receive new stocks. Demand continues 
better than it was some weeks ago, though 
it is not as keen as it was immediately fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war. About the only 
exception to the general-strength in the 
market is found in roofers, which are off 
slightly from recent quotations. 
holding steady. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has dropped some- 


Shingles are. 


“ 
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what. Speculative buying has declined to a 
large extent. Car shortage at the mills is 
interfering with prompt shipping. 


WESTERN PINES§-—Prices are higher than 
they were a week or two ago, and some 
items are up as much as $5. It is difficult 
for the mills to,//supply selects and common 
as promptly as usual. Common Ponderosa 
is up from 50*cents to $1, ahd selects in 5/4 
and thicker are up $1 to $2. Mills have many 
orders on hand, and some are running nights 
to catch .up. It is generally reported that 
stocks of the western pines are badly broken. 


4 

NORTHERN PINE—An advance in prices, 
particularly in common grades, has. taken 
plaée in the past, couple of weeks. ~ Whole- 
salers report that No. 2 common is up as 
much as $3; No.3 up 50 cents, and No. 4 
“up 50 cents t0“$1. Stocks at the mills are 
much broken, and shipments are coming 
through slowly. Demand has been more ac- 
tive this month than it was last. 









































Trade-Marked 
Grade-Marked 


Southern 


PINE 





URRUS 


This Burrus Southern Pine, surpassingly 
fine in quality, is the preferred stock of 
careful lumber dealers who want to give 
full value to their customers. Properly 
seasoned, its moisture content is guaran- 
teed. Manufactured on modern machines 
by modern methods, it has the refinements 
and betterments that distinguish the top- 
- quality product. Produced under grading 
rules of the Southern Pine Association, we 
offer it in all standard building items. Let 
us quote on your needs or fill an order 
for you. 


BURRUS LUMBER CO. 


Beaumont, Texas 














BEAUTIFUL * 


“Caduall-P 


Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling : 


A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 


Write for Samples and Literature 


Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


ECONOMICAL 














SPECIAL: 








Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riececsvitte, n. 3. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 


W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


















PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 14—Recent completion 
of wooden towers on pontoon D of Dry Dock 
No. 2 of the Port of Portland, authorized early 
this year to be reconstructed, again focuses at- 
tention on the important part heavy timber con- 
struction plays in harbor works. 

This dry dock, approximately 126 feet wide 
and 450 feet long, was originally built in 1920 
of untreated Douglas fir. The five pontoons on 
which it floats, each 126 feet wide by 90 feet 
long, were still sound, but the two towers on 
each pontoon had decayed and needed replace- 


ment. 


Left—Framework of two towers, Nos. 7, at left in picture, and 8, of new Portland dry dock. Right—Towers 6 and 7, the latter, at left in picture, being 


fully planked and partly painted 


Wolmanized Lumber, Connectored, Used in Dry Dock 


Each tower is 90 feet long by 38 feet 
high and 10 feet wide at top, and 17 feet wide 
at bottom. 

The specifications for these ten towers called 
for approximately 1,300,000 feet of Douglas 
fir, fully pre-fabricated before vacuum-pressure 
preservative treatment, and also called for some 
13,000 4-inch split-ring and shear-plate TCO 
connectors. 

Specifications called for select merchantable 
quality for the approximate 700,000 feet of 
timber that makes up the frame of the towers, 

















FREE TO LUMBERMEN 





See Below for Sources and Information 


on Timber Connector Structures 














Crossett Western Company 


In WOLMANIZED Douglas Fir 


Lumber Manufacturers 
WAUNA, OREGON 















100’ Clear Space Teco Trusses—Red River Lumber Co. 
joading shed, Westwood, Calif. 


Before you remodel or add to your 
plant, write us for typical free- 
span roof truss design information. 






Equipped to 
Prefabricate for Teco Connectors and 
Preservatively Treat with Coal Tar 
Creosote, Zinc Chloride and 
Chromated Zinc Chloride 


West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Stronger 

More Economical 
Easy to build 
Easy to erect 
















ECO 
Thusses aie 


TECO, subsidiary of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, is the lumber 
industry’s central clearing house for tim- 
ber design information. .. . Apply tim- 
ber engineering principles to your own 


ILLINOIS LUMBER YARDS 


SHIPPING CAPACITY, 50 CARS PER DAY 


A Complete Assortment of Building and 
Manufacturing Lumber of All Kinds. 


CAIRO, ILL. 















plant buildings. 
FREE information upon request 


T. C. KING 


Box 788 Anniston, Ala. 








Timber Engineering Co. 











TIMBER Structures INc. 


215S. W. First Ave. 


PORTLAND OREGON 












1337 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 












AMERICAN BUILDERS 
LUMBER FABRICATING FACTORY 
601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 









McKEOWN BROS. CO. 


5235 S. Keeler — CHICAGO 
Telephone Lafayette 8161 





Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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with sizes ranging from 7x10- to 12x14-inch, 
and lengths up to 54 feet. Barge planking 
grade, shiplapped with caulking seam, was spe- 
cified for the approximate 450,000 feet of walls 
on exterior of towers, with sizes largely 4-, 5- 
and 6-inch in lengths up to 48 feet. Clear ver- 
tical grain ship decking, shiplapped with caulk- 
ing seam, was specified for the approximate 
50,000 feet of covering for the top of the tow- 
ers in a size of 334x8-inch with lengths from 
30 to 50 feet. 

The use of this 144 million feet of Wolman- 
ized lumber in this dry dock for the Port of 
Portland follows closely on the use of 1% mil- 
lion feet of Wolmanized lumber by the Com- 
mission ofi Public Docks in reconstruction of 
its Municipal Terminal No. 1 in the city of 
Portland. 

All the Wolmanized lumber on this dry dock 
job was furnished by the Crossett Western Co., 
Wauna, Ore. All fabrication before treatment 
was performed by Timber Structures (Inc.) 
Work is being done at the Wauna plant. All 
vacuum pressure treatment was handled by the 
— Lumber & Treating Co.’s Wauna 
plant. 











Connectors Enable City to 
Build Rink for $12,130 


WasuHincrton, D. C., Oct. 16.—Using a stand- 
ard design of the Timber Engineering Co. as a 
basis for construction, the City of Newberry, 
Michigan, has just completed an enclosed ice 
skating rink, 80 x 180 feet, for the use of the 
residents of Newberry and McMillan Township. 
The sponsors have expressed entire satisfaction 
with the economy of the timber connector sys- 
tem of construction as embodied in the rink. 
The structure has a center span of 60 feet and 
side spans of 10 feet each. There are 16 trusses, 
spaced 12 feet on centers. The skating surface 
is approximately 60 x 156 feet, with one bay 
occupied by men’s and women’s dressing and 
rest rooms. The cost of materials was $5,200; 
labor costs were $6,600, and carpenter super- 
vision was $330, making a total cost of $12,130. 
About 90,000 board feet of lumber was _ used, 
and timber connectors were installed at all joints 
and splices. 





7 e 
Loading of Revenue Freight 
A report of the car service division of the 

Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 7 totaled 1,669,334 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 73,940 cars (an increase of 3,049 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 23); grain, 86,552 cars; livestock, 41,063 
cars; ore, 122,516 cars; coke, 22,384 cars; coal, 
340,597 cars; merchandise, 322,226 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 660,056 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Oct. 7 show an in- 
crease of 48,773 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 23. 
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NEWS LETTERS 











(Continued from Page 61) 
poles than for some time past. Stocks are 
being reduced rapidly. There has been a 
tightening of prices, but no large general 
advance. 

MILLWORK—Not only are all Mississippi 
Valley mills running to capacity, but esti- 
mate work being done shows a continuous 
increase, and orders continue to pour in 
at a rate far above that of last year. Prices 
have risen. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices have appar- 
ently reached a steadying point. However, 
railroads have nearly all decided to do some 
buying of car material and the volume of 
this business is considerable, with prices ris- 
ing from their abnormally low recent level. 
Car shortage has been seriously affecting 
southern mills, and shipments have been un- 
comfortably curtailed. During the past week 
or so, the shortage has been less acute but 
ears are far from plentiful. Retail yard 
orders are coming in steadily, but there is 
not the urgent rush demand which was ex- 
perienced several weeks ago. Some mills 
which have gotten too low on stock are put- 
ting out higher price lists. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Many buyers 
are now finding it more difficult to get stock 
needed. Prices have steadied, though mills 
are short of some items. Mills are being 
crowded continually to rush orders out. 
Flooring plants are sold away ahead, and 
are being compelled now to wait for dry 
stocks. Overseas shipments are mostly of 
oak, on orders taken in August, with buyers 
assuming additional wartime costs. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Stocks at mills are 
very badly broken, with a large number of 
items oversold. There has been a slight 
slowing up in new business. The market has 
been very strong, and prices have been con- 
tinuously advancing. Bé&better finish, 1x4-, 
6- and 8-inch, is $50@55, mill, with 10-inch, 
$55@60, and 12-inch, $75@80. C finish, 1x4-, 
6- and 8-inch, is $40@44; 1x5- and 10-inch, 
$42@47; and 1x12-inch, $55@60. No. 2 ship- 
lap, 1x8- and 10-inch, is $25@26; 1x12-inch, 
$29@33.  Shortleaf dimension, 2x4-16 foot, 
No. 1, is $27@30, with other items in pro- 
portion; No. 2, 2x4-inch, $25@26; 2x6-inch, 
$23@24; 2x8-inch, $24@25; 2x10- and 2x12- 
inch, $25@28. Car material has been very 
strong, with 1x4- and 6-inch 9-foot B&better 
siding selling for $50, and decking at $40@43, 
mill. Railroads have large inquiries out now 
for car and track material. It is almost 
impossible to get space for Europe. Demand 
from the Islands has been good, and the mar- 
ket has advanced. 


HARDWOODS—The market is very strong, 
with most mills oversold on practically all 
items. Oak flooring continues to advance, 
with clear quartered white selling for $85, 
mill; clear quartered red, $70; select quar- 
tered white, $65; select quartered red, $64; 
clear plain white and red, $68, select plain 
white and red, $62; No. 1 white, $59; No. 1 
red, $58, and No. 2, $39. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The volume of 
shingle business has been rather disappoint- 
ing, but prices remain firm. Pine lath are 
searce and prices are $3.75@4 for No. 2; $4.75 
to $5 for No. 1. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills have very little 
lumber on hand. Dimension stocks are fairly 
well assorted, but only 2x4-inch No. 3 is in 
surplus. Assortments of 2x10- and 2x12-inch 
are in good shape. Stocks of boards are low, 
and orders files are heavy. No. 3 dimension is 
being absorbed by resawing to produce S1S2E 
sheathing, decking and S4S and S2S&CM. 
For 1x4-inch No. 3 strips or flooring, $15 
is low and $21 high. Dimension, 2x4-inch, 
is: No. 3, $15; No. 2, $25; No. 1, $30. In 
2x6-inch, No. 3 and 1 are the same, but 
No. 2 is $26. The 2x8-inch sells freely at 
$17 for No. 3, $26@28 and occasionally for 
No. 2, $30@32 for No. 1. The 2x10- and 
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2x12-inch No. 2 sell at $26; No. 1, 2x10-inch 
is $33, and 2x12-inch goes as high as $37@41. 
Drop siding and flooring moved up to $46 for 
B&better, $37 for “D” grade with $40 high, 
and $28@30 for “D,” $25 for No. 2, and $17 
for No. 3. Boards and finish, 1x12-inch, are 
$75 for B&better, $60 for “C,” $55 for No. 1, 
$40 for “D,” $30 for No. 2, and $21 for No. 3. 
The 1x10-inch goes at $65 for B&better, $55 
for “C,’ $45 for “D,” $27 for No. 2, and $20 
for No. 3. The 1x6- and 8-inch are listed 
at $47@50 for B&better, $42 for “C,” $35 for 
“D,” $27 for No. 2 and $19 for No. 3. Ceiling 
and partition run about the same as flooring. 
Car decking and framing, with stocks de- 
pleted, have climbed to $25@30. Mills here 
are slow to take on special cutting. Indus- 
trials that used 85 percent heart timbers find 
considerable trouble in securing this type of 
lumber, and are turning to creosoted short- 
leaf square edge and sound dense timbers. 

Oak flooring factories and most western 
pine manufacturers have notified sales repre- 
sentatives to withdraw all lists and wire for 
quotations. Fir panel mills have advanced 
prices and have practically withdrawn from 
the market. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Many mills 
are operating two shifts to care for business 
on hand, and inquiry is brisk. Furniture 
factories, manufacturers of radio and other 
cabinets, and consuming industries in general 
are buying. Overseas sales have declined, 
due to the inability of European importers 
to get permits. Sap gum appears to be the 
wood in greatest domestic demand, with FAS 
plain selling around $40; No. 1, $29, and 
No. 2, $16. Inch common plain red gum is 
$85 for FAS, $36 for No. 1, and $25@26 for 
No. 2. Poplar, widely sought and sold, is 
bringing $65 for FAS, $48 for saps and 
selects, $34 for No. 1, and $25 for No. 2 
Flooring oak brings about $30, $26 and $19 
with demand heavy. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING mills report a 
slight decline in sales. For the last week 
reported on, a group of mills (with a normal 
weekly production of 16,500,000 feet) had 
sales of 10,571,000 feet, production of 10,- 
282,000 feet, and shipments of slightly under 
10,000,000 feet. These mills had reduced their 
stocks since Jan. 1 by about 30,000,000 feet, 
to 69,750,000 feet, and had unfilled orders 
totalling 61,300,000 feet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARK E T—Furniture fac- 
tories are making commitments in two to 
three carlots and want hurry up service. 
Flooring advances of $3@5 are being well 
sustained. Orders and inquiries are coming 
from a wide area. Retail lumber yards 
are building up stocks, and orders, though 
small, are frequent. Further price advances, 
both from the Appalachian and southern saw- 
mill districts are expected after Oct. 24 when 
the Wages and Hours Act raises costs further. 


SOFTW OODS—Sales are increasing both in 
frequency and volume, and retail yards are 
stocking up. Industrial orders are increas- 
ing. Railroads are buying heavily of south- 
ern pine at good prices. Many factories have 
advanced their early winter repair period, 
so more inquiry is reported for timbers. 
Cypress business is more active. Prices of 
all softwood lumber are well sustained, and 
advances are being paid on scarce items. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Demand for com- 
mon has decreased to some extent, but most 
manufacturers are oversold on some key 
items. No. 2, 6-inch, is very scarce at most 
plants. Finish items are in more demand 
than in the past two weeks, and several large 
inquiries are out for quotations. Some key 
items of finish, such as 5/4x10-inch and other 
thick stock, are short. The railroads have 
placed more business the past thirty days 
than for some time past, and 1x4- and 6-inch, 
9- and 10-foot siding and lining are becom- 
ing scarce. Prices of railroad material have 
increased $5 to $10. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Rough floor- 
ing oak has advanced much faster than the 
finished product, and stocks are low at some 
mills. With the new wage and hour rules 
becoming effective Oct. 24, to further de- 
crease production and increase costs, it is 


, 
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very likely further increases in prices of 
oak as well as other species will be made. 
The demand for both black and sap gum has 
far exceeded production and advances of $5 
to $7 over the summer low have been re- 
ceived. Gum is still selling below cost of 
production. During the winter season of 
difficult logging, hardwood prices are likely 
to strengthen further. 
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SABINE 
Shortleaf 


Is Double-End Trimmed 


All grades of Sabine Pine now have this 
added refinement of Double-End Trim- 
ming. It means square, smooth and 
shining ends. Good-looking, fast-selling 
lumber. Top-quality stock, painstakingly 
manufactured, accurately graded, care- 
fully loaded—for lumber protection and 
unloading convenience. 
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Order a Sabine Mixed Car—Common 
Lumber, with Finish, Trim, End-Matched 
Y. P. Flooring, Sheathing, Oak Flooring. 


We invite you to consult our nearest rep- 
resentative or mail us your inquiries 
and orders. 


Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 
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LUMBER CO., Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








James H. Ely, Jr., who has been with the 
James Lumber Co. of Baltimore, has joined 
the League Lumber Co. in the same city. 


Mills in Seattle and vicinity were called on 
recently by William Kelly, sales manager of 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. of New York 
City. 

The Stuart Lumber Co., Ltd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has opened a New York office on the 
nineteenth floor of the RKO Building in Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Harold N. Johns of the sales staff of the 
City Lumber Co., Inc., of Tacoma, Wash., has 
been elected treasurer of the University-Union 
Club of Tacoma. 


J. J. Daly, long identified with J. J. Moore 
& Co., Inc., recently returned to San Francisco 
after an absence of nine years in Australia. He 
is widely known in San Francisco shipping 
circles. 

Roy H. Miles, who has been in active charge 
of the H. L. Miles Lumber Co. in Delta, Ohio, 
for many years, has bought the interest of his 
brother, Dorr L. Miles, and now owns a two- 
thirds share in the business. 


H. W. Bunker, president of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, returned to his 
office, Oct. 13, following a trip of several weeks 
in the East. En route back to the coast, he 
stopped in Chicago on business, Oct. 11. 


Among visiting lumbermen in Baltimore, 
Md., last week was J. E. Huggins, sales man- 
ager of the Paterson-McInnis Lumber Co., 
Gulf Hammock, Fla. He reported that prices 
are still moving upward and that some stocks 
are hard to get. 


George M. Wicker, treasurer of the Wicker 
Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., was elected 
president of the Community Chest at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization’s board of 
directors, Oct. 12. Mr. Wicker has been ac- 
tive in community affairs for several years. 


R. Baldwin Homer of the R. B. Homer 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, and H. A. Crane of the 
Dealers Warehouse Supply Co., Inc., of the 
same city, traveled through the lumber pro- 
ducing regions of Virginia and North Carolina 
last week. They found that stocks in some 
areas were rather light. 


The recently organized Penokee Veneer -Co., 
Mellen, Wis., is operating on a 24-hour basis 
employing more than 75 men, to fill orders 
which will keep the plant in operation for at 
least three months, according to M. C. Mclver, 
president and general manager. Since the new 
company opened, Mellen’s relief roll has de- 
creased materially. 


Edmund Hayes, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and president of the 
Clackamas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
announces that a new mill is to be developed 
by him and his associates near Eugene. The 
plant will produce between 80,000-100,000 board 
feet a day, and a timber stand adjoining it has 
been purchased from the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. 


George M. Maxson, president of the Stowell 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
by the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry to receive the 33rd degree, highest 
rank. The degree will be conferred at the 1940 
session of the Supreme Council next September 
in Cincinnati. Mr. Maxson is a past thrice po- 
tent master of Wisconsin Lodge of Perfection 
of the Scottish Rite. 


Harrison Clark, assistant manager of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association with head- 
quarters in Tacoma, Wash., has been elected 
vice president of the Lakewood Community 
Club, service organization of the lake suburban 
district near Tacoma. Rex Rutherford, office 
manager of the North Western Woodenware 
Co., Tacoma, was elected secretary of the same 
organization. 


The Frost Veneer & Plywood Co. in Antigo, 
Wis., expects to set a new high production 
record in 1939 on the basis of its output to the 
present time and its future prospects, says R. 
W. Muetzelberg, manager. There are sufficient 
orders on hand to care for 90 days production. 
Most of the veneer will be used in furniture 
and interior finish. Drying facilities have been 
increased at the plant. 


C. E. Alter, proprietor of the Alter Lumber 
& Supply Co., Alma, Neb., and a past president 
of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants Associa- 





Lumber Company Is Having New 
Plant Constructed 


SPRINGFIELD, Ore., Oct. 14.—On its 60-acre 
mill site two miles east of here, the Rosboro 
Lumber Co. is having a new plant constructed, 
and expects to have it in operation next spring. 
Harry W. Mitchell is in charge of construc- 





The power house and fuel 
storage units of the Ros- 
boro Lumber Co., 


Springfield, Ore. 


near 





tion. A complete machine shop has already 
been established. 

The planing mill is to be equipped with mo- 
torized sizer and matcher, and all auxiliary 
equipment will be motor driven individually. 
The plant’s equipment includes a 9-foot band 
mill with a 7-foot resaw having a capacity of 
15,000 feet an hour, automatic stackers and 
unstackers, six cross circulation motorized dry 
kilns, and a conventional sorting system. 

Logs are delivered by truck from the timber 
supply 35 miles up the McKenzie river. A 
covered bridge over the river has recently been 
completed. 

T. W. Rosborough is president of the lumber 
company and B. S. Cole is secretary-treasurer. 





tion, is regarded as a potential candidate for 
Governor on the Republican ticket. He has 
spent considerable time the past few weeks 
sounding out sentiment in the State, and has 
received a lot of encouragement to make the 
race. Mr. Alter has spent 53 years in Alma 
and is recognized as a sound and conservative 
business man. 


Appointment of Dan J. Young, assistant man- 
ager of the Bank of California, N. A., Ta- 
coma branch, as vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. 
of Tacoma has been announced by Alexander 
Baillie, president of the company. With this 
announcement, it was learned that E. J. Callo- 
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way, who had been president and manager, 
had resigned in July. Mr. Young has severed 
his bank connections, and will devote his full 
time to the new position. 


Six prominent Tacoma, Wash., retail lum- 
bermen addressed the meeting of the Tacoma 
Real Estate Board Oct. 13, discussing Tacoma’s 
housing situation. They included Morris 
Kleiner of the Model and Liberty Lumber 
Co’s., Cecil C. Cavanaugh of the Cavanaugh 
Lumber Co., Adolph L. Weber of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Lester M. Hampton of 
the Hampton Lumber Co., Herbert Benson of 
the Reliance Lumber Co., and Harry Matthews 
of the City Lumber Co., Inc. 


M. L. Fleishel of the Putnam Lumber Co., 
Shamrock, Fla., accompanied by Mrs. Fleishel, 
will leave for the West Coast the latter part of 
this month. While in San Francisco, Mr. 
Fleishel, a director of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the association’s board of di- 
rectors. He will return to Florida in time to 
attend the annual of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers Association, tentatively scheduled 
for Nov. 20 in Jacksonville. 


Walter G. Scrim, Los Angeles, exclusive dis- 
tributor for Findley-Millar Timber Co., Ma- 
nila, P. I., and mill representative for imports 


‘of other hardwoods; returned recently from an 


eastern trip which included attendance at the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association’s an- 
nual convention in Baltimore. He found hard- 
wood business good and prospects bright. Mr. 
Scrim covered 6,200 miles by plane. In regard 
to shipping conditions, he said: “There is a 
shortage of space in the intercoastal trade 
which will cause delays in delivery on the At- 
lantic coast from West Coast stocks. Space 
from the Islands is difficult to obtain, and 
freights are advancing.” Mr. Scrim is presi- 





Manufac- 


dent of the Philippine Mahogany 
turers’ Import Association. 


Retail Yard Changes 


LANARK, ILL.—G. R. Hoevet has become man- 
ager of the local Wilbur Lumber Co. yard, 
coming here from Waterford, Wis. 


Pine Biurr, ArK.—W. D. England, Jr., who 
has operated the England Lumber Co. here for 
several months, announces that George P. Darby 
has become a partner in the firm. 


Rocers, TEx.—Herman Smith has become 
manager of the yard here of William Cameron 
& Co., Inc., having been transferred from Altus, 
Okla. He follows J. V. Shaw, who has become 
manager of the Cameron yard at Belton. 





CHEROKEE, OKLA.—L. B. Evans, formerly of 
Norman, has been named manager of the local 
yard of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. He succeeds 
Marcus Reeves, who has been transferred to 
the firm’s yard at Perry. Everett Smales of 
Perry has assumed management of the Long- 
Bell unit in Woodward. 


Addition Made to Plywood Plant 


MonTreAL, Que., Oct. 16—Expansion of the 
B. C. Plywoods, Ltd., plant on the Fraser River 
by the addition of a new unit, making the 
enterprise the largest of its kind in Canada 
with production ranking with that of the larg- 
est plywood companies on the Pacific Coast, is 
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announced by H. R. MacMillan, president. 
About $300,000 is being spent on establishing 
the new unit, which will be in operation by 
February. The plant will concentrate on ply- 
wood production by the “hot-press” process, 
which makes permanent waterproofing. About 
100 men will be added to the present payroll 
of 300. 

Mr. MacMillan, who is also president of 
Canadian White Pine Lumber Co., Alberni- 
Pacific Timber Co., H. R. MacMillan Lumber 
Export Co., and other lumber firms, is confident 
that the plywood industry will continue to 
grow in the Pacific Northwest. 





Johns-Manville Head in Charge 
of Gotham Red Cross Drive 


New York City, Oct. 16—Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville, has accepted ap- 


j pointment as general chairman of the 23rd 


annual roll call of the New York chapter of 
the American Red Cross. The drive for mem- 
berships and contributions will be conducted 
Nov. 11-30. 

Mr. Brown has had much previous experi- 
ence in voluntary public service. During the 
World War, he advanced to a captaincy of the 
infantry, and saw the Red Cross in action in 
France from September, 1918, until May, 1919. 





Wisconsin Lumberman Has Hobby 
of Big Tree Information 


Louis A. Maier, former land sales manager 
for the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. in Rhine- 
lander, Wis., reports to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that he gets a great deal of pleasure from 
his hobby of collecting data on big trees. He 
is interested in learning from fellow-lumbermen 
information about forest monarchs in the Lake 
States, on the Pacific Coast, and elsewhere. His 
home address is 1913 East Lafayette Place, 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Maier gives J. D. Mylrea, president Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co., credit for making him 
forest and tree conscious. Mr. Maier was 
temporarily connected with the U. S. Forest 
Service at one of its CCC camps in Wisconsin, 
assisting in the planting of a million or more 
white pine and Norway pine seedlings in the 
cutover region of southwestern Wood county. 
During this work, he was happy to find some 
unusually big white pine trees still standing 
in that part of the State, and expresses the 
hope that they may remain as a fitting memorial 
to the great lumbering operations in that part 
of Wisconsin in the 1880’s. 





Northwest Lumbering Area 
Is Active Again 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 14.—Grays Harbor 
showed more of its old industrial vigor today, 
with resumption of work by the big Anderson 
& Middleton Lumber Co. mill, second idle lum- 
ber plant to start work within a month. Polson 
mill “B” (North Western Lumber Company) 
started a short time ago. Wilson Brothers an- 
nounced that their mill, down for a full year, 
will resume within a week, leaving the mill of 
the Bay City Lumber Co. the only idle Grays 
Harbor lumber mill. Settlement of labor con- 
troversies is responsible for the reopenings. 


OrymprA, Wasu., Oct. 14.—The Mud Bay 
Logging Co. has resumed operations in the 
timber stands of the Black Hills district of 
western Thurston County, near here. The firm 
has not been operating since last June, after 
closing because of poor market conditions. In 
announcing the reopening, Manager Dan 
O’Leary said he proposed to increase the crew 
rapidly to permit maximum operations as the 
market is much more favorable than it was at 
the time the camps closed down. 


_.TacoMa, WasH., Oct. 14—The St. Paul & 
[Tacoma Lumber Co. plant here, idle since last 
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May, resumed operations Oct. 11. The plant, 
Tacoma’s largest lumber mill, is starting on a 
two-shift basis, according to Everett G. Griggs, 
II, president of the company. The company’s 
logging camps will be put in operation as soon 
as possible, which means that about 1,200 men 
will be employed, according to Corydon G. 
Wagner, vice president. The plant has been 
idle as the result of a labor controversy. 





Plant Goes Into Production 
Again After Fire 


CenTurY, FLa., Oct. 16—The Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., which suffered fire loss Sept. 21, 
has a temporary planing mill in operation en- 
abling it to run its sawmill and serve its 
regular trade. President Edward A. Hauss 
reports that new buildings are being planned, 
and planing mill machinery being selected. 
When all of the reclamation work is completed, 
the company expects to be better equipped than 
heretofore for manufacturing high grade long- 
leaf yellow pine. 





Three Lumber Firms Consolidate in 
$350,000 Merger 


Lee H. Shepherd & Brothers Lumber Co., 
Shepherd Lumber Co., and the Coosa River 
Lumber Corp., recently consolidated in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., incorporating at $350,000 under 
the new firm name of Shepherd Lumber Corp. 
The general offices of the new corporation are 
in the Shepherd Building, Montgomery, Ala. 
A northern sales office is maintained at 816 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. The cor- 
poration will engage in the manufacture and 
wholesaling of forest products with mills at 
McRae, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala., where a 
wholesale department will also be located. 

Lee H. Shepherd, Detroit, Mich., is presi- 
dent; M. C. Shepherd, also residing in De- 
troit, is vice president, and H. S. Shepherd of 
Montgomery, Ala., is secretary-treasurer. 





National's Technical Chief Is Pleas- 
antly Surprised on Service 
Anniversary 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Oct. 17.—Last month 
Richard G. Kimbell, head of the technical staff 
and building code expert of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, had been twenty 
years with the organization. Harry Uhl, 
Charlie French et al. determined to stage a real 
anniversary celebration, and make a whiz of it. 
So one of the staff invited the Kimbells to din- 
ner. Dick and his gang showed up hungry and 
willing to be fed, only to be told that the in- 
viting missus was tired, but all hands were to 
go over to the club. Dick put his family in the 
car and rode with his hosts to the club. Arrived 
there, he found the whole gang and their ladies 
on hand. Even then the idea had not pene- 
trated Dick’s head that anybody was staging 
a party for him. Finally when he saw a pro- 
gram with his picture on the front page it 
began to dawn upon him. Ultimately he dis- 
covered the show was his own. Charlie French 
produced a series of lantern slides showing Dick 
from the babe-in-arms stage down—or up. It 
was a very pleasing affair. He was presented 


¢ with a beautiful gold wrist watch as a token of 


the love and esteem in which other members of 
the staff, from Dr. Compton down, hold him. 
But Dick finally was able to straighten his 
shoulders, put on a tough exterior and make 
appropriate acknowledgment of the honor. 
Among other things, Mr. Kimbell received a 
large number of letters and telegrams from lum- 
bermen and others who had been advised via 
the grapevine of what was in the wind. 





Crass I railways operate approximately 93 
percent of the total railway mileage of the 
United States and earn about 96 percent of the 
total revenues. 
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Set of Blue Prints and 


ree BOOK 


<4 
“HOW TO READ BLUE PRINTS” 










Sent to Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on “How to Read Blue 
Prints,“ and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 36 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 
N-423 Tech Bldg. 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











Announcing... 
21st Annual Short Course in 


DRY KILN PRACTICE 
at the 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, New York, December 4-9, inclusive, 1939 
Write for Circular to PROF. HIRAM L. HENDERSON 
(No course will be offered during 1940) 














FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 
BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 














LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS -- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS -—- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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| THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Glenwood—F. M. Blount and Bob 
Grady of Lockesburg have secured a site here for 
the erection of a new mill and planer. 

CALIFORNIA. Feather Falls—Feather River 
Pine Mills new mill will soon be completed; the 
planing mill and dry kiln are yet to be built. Total 
cost of the mill, started last May, is estimated 
at $100,000. 


OREGON. Eugene—Edmund Hayes, with head- 
quarters in Portland, and president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and also of the 
Clackamas Fir Lumber Co., has announced a new 
mill development near Eugene. The proposed plant 
will produce between 80,000 and 100,000 board feet 
daily. A timber stand has been purchased ad- 
jacent to the mill site from the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. Much of the machinery in the new plant 
will be that formerly used in the Clackamas 
County plant. 

Roseburg—Gatewood Lumber & Plywood Co. has 
been incorporated to operate here, it is reported, 
with E. E. Gatewood of Seattle heading the firm. 
Plans call for construction of an $800,000 plywood 
factory and sawmill, to be in’ operation by April 1, 
1940. 

WASHINGTON. South Bend—R. P. Arkley is 
erecting a new cedar sawmill on the site of the 
American Shingle Co. mill which was destroyed 
by fire some months ago. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Immediate construction and equipment of a com- 
plete second plant for British Columbia Plywoods 
(Ltd.), at a cost of between $250,000 and $300,000, 
is announced by H. R. MacMillan, president. The 
new plant will concentrate on production of ply- 
wood by the hot-press process. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Lee H. Shepherd & 
Bros. Lumber Co., Shepherd Lumber Co., and Coosa 
River Lumber Corp. consolidated and incorporated 
at $375,000 as the Shepherd Lumber Corp. The 
new firm will engage in the manufacture and 
wholesaling of forest products, having mills at 
McRae, Ga., and Montgomery; also a wholesale 
department here. General offices are in the Shep- 
herd Building. 


ARKANSAS. Horatio—Horatio Lumber Co. has 
been re-purchased by Frank R. Ethridge, after 
having been operated by the Bass-Ellis Lumber Co. 
for the past three months. 


CALIFORNIA. Calpine—Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co. changed name to Blagen Lumber Co. and 
moved headquarters to Arnold, Calif. 

Castro Valley—Castro Valley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Castro Valley Lumber & Mill Co. 

Red Bluff—The Forward Bros. Lumber Co. dis- 
tributing yard at 1140 Monroe Street has been 
sold to Spence Anderson of Portland, Ore., and 
the name will be changed to Red Bluff Lumber 
Co. Forward Bros. Lumber Co. will continue to 
operate their mill at Manton. 

San Francisco and White Pine (P. O. at Big 
Creek )—Davies-Johnson Lumber Co. changed 
name to Blagen Lumber Co. 

Walnut Creek—Spencer Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Walnut Creek Building Materials Co. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Wikicat Lumber Co., 3411 
North Miami Avenue, changed name to Buena Vista 
Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Manchester — The 
Co. vurchased and incorporated into the 
Daniel interests of LaGrange, and will be oper- 
ated as a subsidiary of the Daniel company. 

IOWA. Aspinwall—Hinz Lumber Co.; A. H. 
Hinz sold his interests to J. A. Bruck, who is now 
sole owner. 

KANSAS. Fairview—Schilling & 
ceeded by Harpster Lumber Co. 

Syracuse—Dierks-Peters Lumber Co. 
by Foster Lumber Co. 

Syracuse—Home Builders Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Foster Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Kenney Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Mason Coal & Lumber Co. 

Louisville—H. A. Bohn Screen Works succeeded 
by Adams & Doll Co., 814 Baxter Ave. 

Louisville—A. M. Muncy succeeded by 
Moore Lumber Co.; wholesale. 

Paris—Mansfield Lumber & Coal Co. purchased 
by W. K. Summerhayes, Jr., of Louisville. 

NEBRASKA. Cedar Rapids—Weller Bros. lum- 
oe a yard purchased by Community Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Loretto—Fullerton Lumber Co. 
Rivett Lumber & Coal Co. 

Loup City—Spelts-Hansen 
ceeded by Spelts Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Melrose—Melrose Hardware & 
Lumber Co. sold to Panhandle Lumber (Co. (Ine.). 

NEW YORK. New York City—Hyman Deutsch 
Lumber & Paint Co., 963 Morris Park Avenue, suc- 
ceeded by Yankee Lumber & Paint Supply Co. 

New York City—Fourth Avenue Lumber (Co. 
(Inc.) branch yard at 618 Franklin Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, purchased by Dover Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Hillsboro—Highland County Lumber Co. 
will hereafter be known as Highland Enterprise 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Cheyenne—Farmers Lumber (Co. 
succeeded by Chaffin Bros. Lumber Co. 





Corley Lumber 


Unkefer  suc- 


succeeded 





Muncy- 


succeeded by 


Lumber Co. _ suc- 


Elk City—Farmers Lumber Co. sold to Elk City 
Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Drain—Ohrling Lumber Co. succeeded 
by R. L. Griswold & Sons. 

Molalla—Sherman & Sporup 
ceeded by Sherman Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Martin—C. H. Entsminger 
Lumber Co. of Martin succeeded by Martin Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

Ravinia—The Fullerton Lumber Co. has discon- 
tinued its yard here. 


TEXAS. Denison—Denison Sash & Door Co. 
changed name to Simms Lumber & Manufacturing 


Co. 
Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Lide Millwork Co. 
(Ine.); millwork. Directors: W. D. Lide, T. C. 
Osborne and G. D. Mills. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Dover 
Co. (Inc.), 618 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn. 

New York City—Lo-Mar Lumber Corp., 60 East 
42nd Street; $25,000. Wholesale. 

New York City—Sizer Lumber Co. (Inc.), 40 East 
49th Street; $20,000; wholesale. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia—tTyrrell County 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. General timber and lumber 
business. 

Maysville—Maysville Veneer & Panel Co.; to 
manufacture, buy and sell all kinds of lumber, 
veneer and veneer products. 


Lumber Co. suc- 





Lumber 








OKLAHOMA. Eakly—Farmers Gin & Lumber 
Co.; $22,000. 
Seminole—Smith Lumber (Inc.); $10,000. 


OREGON. Roseburg—The Gatewood Lumber & 
Plywood Co. The firm is headed by E. E. Gate- 
wood of Seattle, Wash. Plans call for construc- 
tion of an $800,000 plywood factory and sawmill, 
to be in operation by April 1, 1940. 

VIRGINIA. Rocky Mount—Rocky Mount Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.); $50,000. To engage generally 
in a timber, lumber and wood and lumber manu- 
facturing business. 

WASHINGTON. 
dar Shingle Co. 


Mount Vernon—Northern Ce- 
(Inc.); $10,000. 


October 21, 1939 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—England Lumber (Co, 
has been opened by . D. England, Jr., and 
George P. Darby at 3100 West Sixth Avenue. 

CALIFORNIA. Lakeport—Will L. Jones & Son 
have opened a lumber yard on South Main Street. 

NEW YORK, Gloversville—The Gloversville 
Cabinet Factory at 201 South Main Street has been 
opened by James E..Chambers. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Hickory—Catawba Lum- 
ber Co. was recently opened by George and Carroll 
Harris. 

High Point—Carolina Cabinet Co. recently began 
business. 


OREGON. La Grande—The Valley Lumber Co. 
of Wallowa has recently opened a retail lumber 
yard at 1529 Jefferson Avenue, La Grande. 


TEXAS, Cuero—The All Cash Lumber Co., 
owned and operated by Oscar Gottschalt, has 
opened for business, and will handle lumber and 
all kinds of building materials. 

Marlin—Bob’s Lumber Yard 
Bridge Street. 

Plano—Frank Cook will 
here, on South Main Street. 

WYOMING. Evanston—Evanston Lumber Co., 
owned and operated by Fred G. Carruth and his 
sons, has opened a lumber yard here, handling 
all building materials. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Orick—The Redwood Creek Lum- 
ber Co. mill here was destroyed by fire, with 
damage estimated at $30,000. Also destroyed were 
130,000 feeet of redwood lumber on the loading 
platform. The mill was owned by Miles Case and 
Newton Chittenden. 

KENTUCKY. yarrard—Garrard Planing Mill 
Co., owned by Elbert Smth, had sawmill and lum- 
ber yard destroyed by fire, with damage estimated 
at approximately $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—Adams County Lumber 
Co. sawmill damaged by fire. No insurance, but 
it is reported plans are for immediately rebuilding 
the mill. 

OKLAHOMA. Stigler—Stigler Lumber Co. de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $12,500, 
partly covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Winiker Lumber Co. plant 
and a large amount of lumber destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $40,000. One storage shed 
filed with lumber and the office building were 
saved. 
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PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Bert Ross of Crown Willamette uses “Cats” 
on wet roads and likes fifteen percent grades 
for roads upon which they are to be used. 

A favorable experience was reported by 
L. A. Christensen, of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., who told how he put in four Diesels 
in place of gas motors; with 80,000 miles done, 
20 percent saving in time was found. 

On another operation the use of salt on 
roads helped in selective logging for cedar. 

Harold Miller, Stimson Logging Co., operat- 
ing in the Tillamook burn, said he discarded 
big steam units for light Diesels and “Cats.” 
“Cat” logging was found much more efficient. 


Salvaging Timber in Tillamook Burn 


Lloyd Crosby, manager Consolidated Timber 
Co., whose operation was visited by the Con- 
gress, told of the problems involved in salvag- 
ing a billion feet of timber. He estimated that 
not more than 25 percent of the entire burned 
timber would be salvaged. Axel Brandstrom, 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 
Portland, Ore., discussed the difficulties of re- 
forestation in the burned area. 

Harold Miller, Stimson Logging Co., told of 
his experiments with a plastic for plugging 
worm holes in an effort to raise grades. The 
plastic hardens to wood and is no different 
except there is no grain. The plan is still in 
the experimental stage. 

A discussion on logging of defective areas 
was headed by Warren Tilton, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 

Friday afternoon’s session was opened by a 
discussion on yarding and loading. Ed Baker 
operating for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at 
Longview, compared various methods. 


Advantages of Selective Logging 


“Tom” Murray, of the West Fork 
Tacoma, presided at a_ session 
Clyde Martin, 
Portland, 


| a 3 
Logging Co., 
devoted to selective logging. 


of the Western Pine Association, 


Ore., said that selective logging was the thing 
to do to keep financially above water. 

The Congress discussed an operation in Ari- 
zona which is profitably taking out small 
selected logs, which have a ready sale. Study 
of this operation stresses the importance of 
classifying trees and species before logging. 
Ed Reddig, Idaho operator, told how he uses 
select cutting in second growth. 

Louis W. Schatz, of the West Fork Logging 
Co., went into considerable detail regarding 
selective fir cutting by his company. In areas 
where selected trees have been taken out, re- 
maining trees have increased in diameter three 
times as fast as in solid stands uncut. Fire 
danger is 10 percent as compared to 100 per- 
cent for clear cutting. 

A comprehensive address on Federal Tax 
allowances for selective logging — illustrated 
with huge charts—was given by E. T. F. 
Wohlenberg, principal forester, Western rep- 
resentative for commercial forests, United 
States Forest Service, San Francisco, who was 
followed by W. T. Andrews, Internal Revenue 
Department, Portland, Ore., further interpret- 
ing the Federal requirements. Substantial tax 
savings can be made, and loggers interested are 
urged to address Messrs. Wohlenberg and An- 
drews for detailed information. There was a 
lively discussion of the allowance plan. 


Coast Car Material Active 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct. 14.—An increased de- 
mand for railroad freight cars is proving a 
boon to Tacoma industrial operations. The de- 
mand comes from all parts of the country, 
local sawmill operators declare, and is attrib- 
uted directly to the business upturn that has 
followed the European War. There is a good 
market right now for freight car lumber and, 
if the war continues to stimulate grain move- 
ment, the shortage in cars will be serious, ac- 
cording to G. E. Karlen, of the Karlen-Davis 
Lumber Co., whose concern specializes in these 
materials. 
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October 21, 1939 


Revised Hickory Handle 
Standards Approved 


Wasurincton, D. C., Oct. 16—The current 
revision of Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R77, Hickory Handles, has been accorded 
the required degree of acceptance by the in- 
dustry, and became effective yesterday, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Division of 
Simplified Practice. The revised recommenda- 
tion will be identified as Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R77-39. 

This recommendation is the result of the in- 
dustry’s efforts to conserve hickory by reducing 
the number of handle grades and by emphasiz- 
ing the greater importance of quality and util- 
ity factors in the selection of handles as com- 
pared with that of appearance. The current 
revision provides one set of grades for both 
long and short handles, and reduces the number 
of grades from 11 to 8. Provision has been 
made for red as well as white handles in AA 
and C grades, so that both are available in 
each of the major grade classifications—AA, 
A, B, and C. Definitions of blemishes and de- 
fects which control the grade classification of 
handles have also been included. 

Mimeographed copies may be obtained with- 
out charge from the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 average as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 1926- 
1929 1937 1938 Oct. 
AREA— Ave. Avg. Avg. 1939 
RU. svccces Frame 82.7 79.0 81.6 82.8 
Brick 87.0 85.1 85.0 86.0 
Baltimore .»-Frame 107.2 88.8 91.9 94.5 
Brick 112.0 93.2 94.8 96.0 
Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 80.5 86.3 88.5 
Brick 96.7 86.4 89.5 91.5 
BOSOM .ccece ..-Frame 116.3 103.3 104.1 107.0 
Brick 120.3 110.5 109.4 110.0 
ChIGRBO 2... .-Frame 109.2 104.8 107.9 111.3 
Brick 114.2 110.7 110.6 113.3 
Cincinnati .....Frame 100.5 98.8 100.4 104.7 
Brick 105.0 106.1 105.1 107.5 
Cleveland ..+-Frame 107.2 105.1 105.8 105.6 
Brick 113.4 112.3 109.8 109.4 
Pere Frame 103.1 89.9 91.2 93.7 
Brick 107.3 95.2 92.6 95.1 
Denver .. ......-Frame 95.0 111.9 109.0 113.5 
Brick 99.7 112.7 109.4 114.0 
Detroit ........Frame 103.3 93.9 97.1 100.8 
rick 108.4 100.7 101.8 103.9 
Kansas City ...Frame 100.3 95.8 102.5 105.8 
Brick 106.5 104.4 107.8 110.9 
Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 93.4 89.7 96.7 
Brick 97.9 97.3 95.6 98.2 
Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 101.6 101.2 102.2 
Brick 98.2 107.6 105.5 105.1 
New Orleans...Frame 93.3 83.4 86.3 89.5 
Brick 96.3 87.0 87.5 91.1 
New York City.Frame 133.3 110.5 118.9 122.8 
Brick 138.4 115.8 121.4 123.9 
Philadelphia ...Frame 100.3 91.4 93.8 99.8 
Brick 106.8 98.0 98.5 102.9 
Pittsburgh .....Frame 113.3 109.8 112.7 114.4 
Brick 118.8 117.5 116.4 116.8 
St. Louis ......Frame 118.6 98.2 104.1 107.2 
Brick 121.1 106.5 108.5 110.3 
San Francisco..Frame 87.7 96.7 97.7 99.8 
rick 93.7 104.3 105.3 105.4 
Seattle .........Frame 84.5 2.6 96.5 97.8 
Brick 92.2 103.5 104.3 105.2 





Course in Dry Kiln Practice 
Opens December Fourth 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 18—The New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, in announcing its twenty-first short course 
in dry kiln practice, to be given in this city, 
departs in two respects from procedure estab- 
lished in the past. The course will be given in 
December of this year instead of in the spring 
of 1940, with classes to begin on December 4 
and continue through December 9. Heretofore 
the course has been given in the spring. The 
other departure from former practice is in 


Amemcanfiumberman 


shortening the course from ten days to one 
week in the belief that it will be easier for men 
who want to attend to get away from their 
factories, mills or offices for the shorter period. 

The course is conducted by specialists in kiln 
drying, wood preservation and wood technol- 
ogy, and is presented in a thoroughly practical, 
easily understandable manner. The cost of the 
course is moderate. An adequate staff, a saw 
mill, the dry kiln, a woodworking shop and a 
timber preservation laboratory are available for 
the classes. 

While kiln operators make up the majority of 
each class, shop foremen, factory superinten- 
dents, mill managers and owners are repre- 
sented. Mechanical engineers, architects, lumber 
purchasing agents and lumber salesmen receive 
valuable information from the work. The 
course requires no previous training or experi- 
ence. Those interested should write to Prof. 
H. L. Henderson of the college for an enroll- 
ment blank, explanatory folder, and a list of 
boarding places and hotels. 
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To Maintain Maritime Output 


MonrTrEAL, Que., Oct. 16.—Increased cost of 
production will not result in a decrease in the 
amount of timber cut in the Maritime Provinces, 
it was announced at a meeting of the Maritime 
Lumber Bureau Executive at Amherst, N. S. 
An announcement also expressed the conviction 
that lumber shipments to the British market 
would be resumed when the convoy system has 
become fully established. A delegation com- 
posed of G. P. Burchell, of South Nelson, 
N. B., and C. G. Hawkins, of Milford, N. ee 
was named to go to Ottawa and interview Do- 
minion authorities in connection with proposed 
aid to lumbermen in the Maritime Provinces. 





More THAN 52 MILLION CARS were loaded 
with freight, in 1929, the last year of heaviest 
loading, the minimum number of surplus cars 
in that year having been 107,301 cars and the 
maximum surplus, 447,141 cars. 








OBITUARY RECORD 








CHARLES O. BREECE JR., 41, of the 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., woods superintendent for the mills 
at Albuquerque and Alamogordo, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, Oct. 4, while hunting 
antelope near Roswell, N. Mex. The youngest 
son of Col. George E. Breece, he was born in 
Waverly, Ohio, but as a youth moved with 
his family to West Virginia, where he was 
graduated from the West Virginia Military 
Institute. Locating in Albuquerque twenty 
years ago, he had since been closely asso- 
ciated with his father in his lumber and live- 
stock interests. He is survived by Mrs. 
Breece, two sons, two daughters, two sisters 
and his father. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing the World War and upon returning took 
up aviation. Post 401, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, had charge of the services at the grave. 
A fleet of airplanes in formation escorted the 
funeral procession to the cemetery, and there 
dropped flowers during the interment. His 
contagious smile and sincere greetings won 
and held an unusually large circle of friends 
all over New Mexico, by all of whom he was 
fondly known as “Chalky Breece. . 


HENRY W. SWAFFORD, 53, associated 
with E. J. Stanton & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, 
for 23 years and vice president of the con- 
cern, passed away at his home in Pasadena, 
Sept. 23. As a boy he worked his way 
through high school and college, graduating 
with honor from Leland Stanford University 
in 1911. Following his graduation, he en- 
gaged in the real estate business for five 
years, then entered the Stanton office. He 
believed in his products and felt that West 
Coast woods’ should be used nationally. Mr. 
Swafford during his life helped promote ac- 
ceptance of these woods throughout the coun- 
try. He was active in lumber association 
work, having been secretary for a term and 
president of the Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association. Always 
active in affairs of public and civic interest, 
Mr. Swafford gave generously of his time. 
He was a man of great integrity, and was 
sympathetic and democratic in association 
with his employees. Surviving him are his 
widow, three daughters, two sons, his mother 
and two brothers. 


BENJAMIN L. ROBERTS, forester for the 
Cherry River Boom and Lumber Co., Rich- 
wood, W. Va., was found dead in bed at his 
home, Oct. 7. He had a heart ailment for 
three months. Mr. Roberts went to Richwood 
in 1912 from Bangor, Me., and was a _ grad- 
uate in forestry from the University of Maine. 
Aside from his duties with the lumber com- 
pany he had been an active conservationist 
and was interested in civic activities. His 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. Private 
funeral services were held at the home Oct. 8. 


THOMAS CONNOR, 85, pioneer Grays Har- 
bor shingle mill operator, died at his home 
in Montesano, Wash., Oct. 6. He moved to 
Montesano in 1900 from Michigan and soon 
after his arrival on Grays Harbor, he and his 
associates organized and operated the Sunset 
Shingle Co. Mr. Connor served as president 
of this company, until it was sold to the 
Schafer Shingle Co. He retired from active 
business about 20 years ago. He is survived 
by three daughters and a son. 


DR. A. M. NORTHRUP, 65, proprietor of 
Bowden & Northrup, retail lumber firm in 
Ashley, Pa., president of the Nahmint Lum- 





ber Co. in British Columbia, and co-owner of 
John Bowden & Co. in Ashley and Salisbury, 
Md., died Oct. 3 in a hospital at Ontario, 
Canada. Dr. Northrup served as Secretary 
of Labor in Pennsylvania for three years 
some time ago. He was active in many 
community enterprises. His widow, one 
daughter and a son are left. 





WILLIAM F. REICHEL, 78, until his re- 
tirement president of the Devere & Schloegel 
Lumber Co., in Milwaukee, died at his home 
in that city recently. He was a native of 
San Francisco, going to Milwaukee when 21. 
He was associated with the lumber firm for 
40 years. His two daughters and a grandson 
survive. 


CLAYTON S. PUTNAM, 75, president of the 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) Lumber & Coal Co., died, 
Oct. 11, after three weeks’ illness. He was 
born in Stockton and had lived in Dunkirk 
32 years. At his death he was president of 
the Western New York Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation and a member of the Masons. Sur- 

viving are his widow and two sons. 
CLARENCE M. WATERBURY, 60, vice 

president of Denton & Waterbury, Inc., 


Whitesboro, N. Y., passed away Oct. 10. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Cornell in 1902, he 
practiced engineering in Cuba for a year be- 
fore entering the retail lumber business. His 
widow, two sons, and a daughter are sur- 
vivors. 


A. C. HERWICK, 66, founder of the A. C. 
Herwick Lumber Co. in Connellsville, Pa., 
about 30 years ago, died in his home, Oct. 13. 
Poor health forced his retirement from busi- 
ness two months ago. His widow, two sons, 
two brothers and a sister survive. 


GEORGE E. SMITH, president and treas- 
urer of the E. E. Smith Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. I., died Oct. 9. He joined his father in 
the lumber business, and upon the latter’s 
death took over sole control of the enter- 
prises. 


FRANKLIN M. SLADE, 45, son of the late 
S. E. Slade, pioneer California lumberman, 
died suddenly at his home in Los Angeles 
recently. He had been associated with the 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co. for many years. 


FRED WINLAND, 59, owner of the Win- 
land Lumber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, died 
Oct. 4. He was active in several other busi- 
ness enterprises in his town. Survivors are 
his widow, two daughters and a son. 


MRS. CLARA B. BUNNELL, 72, wife of 
Charles Bunnell, who operates the Bunnell 
Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio, passed away Sept. 
28. Her husband, two daughters and a son 
are close survivors. 


GEORGE S. STEWART, president of the 
George S. Stewart Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died 
Oct. 5. His widow, four daughters and a son 
survive. 


FREDERICK J. KRESS, 79, former presi- 
dent of the National Wooden Box Associa- 
tion, died Oct. 6 in Pittsburgh. He founded 
a box making company in 1880. 





MRS. MARGARET M. BELTZ, wife of 
Adam, treasurer of the Scott Lumber Co., 


Martins Ferry, Ohio, died Oct. 5. Her hus- 
band, two sons and a daughter survive, 
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on southern pine to o, Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, 
made in the period Oct. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


La., for sales 


-12 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 


for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 











West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension 
tO em 043.00 ee 19.23 21.04] 2x4 
B&btr Sht. 61.13 60.00 cbetter.. . Se wceees 23.21 23.17 a2 & 14 36.38 et! 
1x3 flat Surface Finish, ‘ 18 & 20.. 26.47 25.00 
grain— Standard Lengths No. 2 eo 92 & 24..*27.68 tbe 
Bébetter.. 41.90 42.60 B&better Boards, Std. Leth. 2x6 
WoO. | eves Secee 8.5§ mae = Rt 
No. 21.2: 28:71 30.22[40CP MICK, 9s 50.00 a. 24.51 24.38/12 & 14.. 21.25 22.08 
1x4 rift— | Sepeparte 53.00 49.33]1x10 ..... 24.35 22.24/16 ....... eye pt 
B&btr Sht. 58.00 *60.0018 ......... 54.16 49.50}1x12 ..... 28.89 25.48 ph ceecces 23.85 23°69 
No. 1, Sht. 51.14 48.7711x10 ..... 56.43 56.00 32 @ 24°" 30.00 . 
i Bexcs voir “EE Suchen 55.32 54.33 me. 8 Fencing. “es 
1x4 flat ae 76.17 73.00 Standard Lengths 2x8 
grain— ere | wear? 82 12 & 14 23.68 23.04 
B&better.. 44.22 42.33 2.00 ...,]1X4 «----- 13.23 oe  Brettesa 24.04 23.33 
No. 1 39.26 39.24/s@10 - | 70.92 *74,.33|1x6 ...... 19.86 20.75/18 & 20.. 24.06 24.80 
No. 2 22.47 22.20112........ 8.20 *82.75|1x6 CM... 19.00 19.99/99 @& 24.. 28.00 30.00 
2x10 
. . Tne h thick— No. 3 Shiplap and 7 . 29 
Ceiling, Standard ne Cc Boards, Standard 12 & 14.. 26.27 25. 
Lengths i |4-------+ 460 41.15 - .  eeteree: 25.36 25.50 
oo é sa ana 41.80 41.38 Lengths 18 & 2 24.33 26.33 
B&better.. 37.69 *34.00/xge10 1 4648 47.03 /1%8,------ 30-40 30.81 ee esses 
pebetter.. a | eee 56.35 61.25]})x49 (172! 19.70 19.311]5 @ 14 24.70 26.00 
etter.. 35. 34.55 R h Finish, 1G wccccce 5. é 
No. 1 .... 33.44 33.84 standand Lengths No. 1 Shortleaf 18 ....0.. 25.54 (25.00 
B&better— Dimension . eae 31.73 *25.32 
Drop Siding, Stand- Inch thick— > 22 & 24 *35.22 eee 
ard Lengths, 1x6” [4 0). eee eee +. 14 27.20 26.17 
No. 117 ; seeeetees Hae ty 4 | Bee 27.63 26.13| No. 3 Dimension, 
B&better.. - 38.88 +: lixs&10 2° 50:00 #5300148 & ee ape 28.00 Random Length 
No. 1 .... 36.60 *37.00};9° 7 7t! 67.50 *67.50) se¢™ ” 00 -+++/2x4 Short- 
B&better.. 46.50 ..,.|, thick— 61.33 eters 24.95 _23.67|ShortI’f & Longl’f— 
No. 1 .... 44.45 40.50)478 5------ 6725 LS eee eee 25.76 26.66). ‘as he cbt 
S&10 ..... | eee 26.33 26.83|2x8 ...... ; 
Assorted patterns— 50 eee 80.25 80.00 . & 24 33.95 *32.00/2x10 ..... 19.80 *19.00 
sa yetter.. 4.33 2-59 Castes, Base & Seah. |te* A > ee 22.00 17.00 
N ; 2 seus Gwe 38.50 12 & 14 9 23 25 Og 
Standard Lengths 16 37°59 25.00 _— =. & Unée 
Railroad Material [DMPC og 5) 7. go[18 ....... 25.04 *29.00| NG 4 " 
Car tial sidi 1x6&8 .. 60.18 86.701e0 «--2-:- 25.50 27.00 - 
Sar lining, siding 1x5&10 62.75 61.50)22.& 24.. 32.50 ... | Shortleaf 
ane rocmne— Sane "| 2x10 3x4&4x4 .. 29.36 25.50 
B&better— No. 1, Fencing, . ear 33.48 32.75) 4x6—8x8 . 27.48 22.59 
IEG, 3.20. 83.06 Standard Lengths _, SRS Ee 33.08 33.60)3&4x10 ... 31.41 *29.24 
1x4, 9..... 50.00 a 32.79 *30.00116 ....... 34.42 31.00)5x10—10x10 31.56 31.00 
48x4, -_ =e 23 Be cue ved 32.44 *33.57 18 4 = 33.81 35.00|3&4x12 40.3 34.00 
1x4, ae a eee 22 2 wa ose 3— 
i x4, 10... *40.25 No. a Satgien and = | 2x12 ox12-12x12 39.27 40.00 
6, oards, 2 & 37.29 32.00 
ay & 14.*40.25 Standard Lengths |{g © 14: 3775 3400 Pinster Lath 
1x6, 9.....%46.00 ee 30.63 30.00318 ....... 38.46 37.00 Ox" i" 4 
48x6, 18.. *56.25 1x5&10 - $32.03 *49.50120 ....... 41.20 *37.00 con Cae 4.88 
1%x6, 18.. 60.00 EMSS «Kise 43.94 22 & 24..%*46.94 aie No 3 3.80 3.36 





OAK FLOORNG 


Following are current quotations on oak 


flooring in carlots, f.o.b. 


Memphis and John- 


son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 

}§x2%4” 
Clr. qtd. wht. .$85.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 73.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 66.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 70.00 
Sel. pin. wht.... 62.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 64.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 59.00 
No. 2 common... 39.00 
a” | 
2 a A ere 
ea 
OT ee 
Ce, Mees WE. cc cccccces 
2 SS UR eee 
ee I IE oo ce waa a ex 
Se eS aaa ee 
me. 2 OOM. Wihic ce cccce 
Dem Bb GOK BOG csccecss 
eG. FS GOURMNIGR. ow ccccese 


1X11” 3x2” %x1%” 
$75.00 $70.00 $66.00 
65.00 62.00 63.00 
52.00 55.00 48.00 
55.00 57.00 52.00 
55.00 55.00 51.00 
57.00 53.00 51.00 
50.00 46.00 42.00 
55.00 46.00 45.00 
48.00 39.00 35.00 
49.00 39.00 38.00 
34.00 32.00 27.00 
1x2” %x1%” x2” 
.$80.00 $75.00 $85.00 
. 75.00 70.00 73.00 
. 63.00 61.00 62.00 
. 63.00 61.00 58.00 
. 64.00 64.00 65.00 
. 64.00 63.00 60.00 
. 58.00 56.00 59.00 
. 58.00 56.00 57.00 
- 54.00 50.00 45.00 
. 55.00 52.00 43.00 
. 37.00 32.00 20.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 


entials figured on Johnson City origin: 


For 


}#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 


fs-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials figured on Memphis origin: 
}#-inch stock, 
fr-inch, $3.50. 


$6; for %-inch, 


For 
$3; for %- and 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Oct. 2-7, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
eer $59.83 $64.23 $64.11 
ang a alae arn wisest 39.40 43.62 42.39 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
BE aa arkansas ward Re Pines wees $34.27 $23.70 
| Se ae aa 34.36 23.58 
Commons, S2 or 4— No. No. 3 
1x 8 Sis tan tala bak ata tsless Siete $28.14 $22.11 
Wk eee ree 31.02 
No. 4, ue | RS aya ase $14.37 
Idaho White Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5-6/4RW 
oo ee es $72.95 $85.90 
a a) re 41.35 64.03 


CommMons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 








oO. oO. oO. 
a I - cassia acta at chon $36.89 $34.60 $25.98 
|. Se 70.8% 40.76 29.46 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4, S2 or 4S RWRL....$17.51 

Sugar Pine 
Se.Lects, S2 or 4S 4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&Btr. RL ...... = $70.76 $70.85 
e 7 ae a are area et 66.40 66.37 65.96 
ME a eves es Cae 51.60 50.14 52.42 
—, 528. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
. gee $39.68 $28.84 $21.50 
ES re eae 38.82 27.48 20.22 
i Er 41.83 30.32 22.30 
Larch-Douglas Fir 

po De ee ee $22.01 
Dresmemnion, INO. 1, SEGRE ..cccccvcccess 20.45 
poearas, Ho. &, BS GF GB, 128... ccccccess 18.19 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 32.40 
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WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S or SiS1E Stand. 
ard and Extra Standard: 
8 12&14 16 
Pur (4466s Gola eeeealEs $31.50 1333, 50 $34.50 
ND cache odie Oaueeelad 33.00 34.00 35.50 
Ee Rs eer 33.00 34.00 35.50 
oS ee 34.50 35.50 37.00 
BNE: Sikes anal acarateeonana 35.50 36.50 38.00 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3. 








No. 1 Hemlock eS _— or S848 
Standard and Extra 
8’ 10’,12 eid oo “is@20’ 22&24’ 
2x 4 ....$35.50 $34.50 $34.50 $36.50 $38.50 
Sa 6 .5ce SO 33.50 33.50 36.50 38.50 
2x 8 .... 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.50 38.50 
2x10 .... 36.50 37.50 36.50 38.50 40.50 
SEES cee Ste 38.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Below are listed 


average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
ee a eee $4.25 
NN RED Senne outa aratehein eine Ss ticaim bar eae 3.00 
OE. Suda cals bs edr oes waewee eee awe eure 2.10 
Perfections: 
ee Ee rire or Pot ree $3.50 
IE. CUMMINS, oi 5.6) a''u le. iiel Wier kins oiarerg Oe Morera cee 2.55 
MOM EINEINTEL, (5-000-5 w 00k 6: 6.00 ose beeen wersts ee 1.65 
Poe os © 
et A pene nta omcennar ee piereiewine $3.15 
Re a ee taste e wes 2.50 
ene De caso0sewdeNaseune a A eemcera anaes 1.65 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
ee ee $63.00 $53.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
ee pacecane 68.00 58.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
eae 73.00 63.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
Me Sie oes 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
ee $78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $25.00 $19.00 
eee 83.00 73.00 53.00 29.00 21.00 
. ae 86.00 76.00 54.00 31.00 23.00 
| rere 93.00 83:00 64.00 33.00 23.00 
eee 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00 ae 
2, ee 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 
ao 70.00 60.00 39.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Be «accekows $73.00 $58.00 $47.00 $30.00 $15.00 
, eee 78.00 63.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
ag er 81.00 66.00 55.00 36.00 17.00 
ree 86.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
a s* 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00 18.00 
ee 01.00 86.00 68.00 42.00... 

oe 101.00 86.00 71.00 42.00 .. 

re 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 .. 

ea 121.00 106.00 83.00 ina - 

ae: 161.00 146.00 me 7 oa 
No. No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS Com. % Sel. Com. Com 
Me sae vesead $48.00 $38.00 $27.00 $19.00 
,, See 53.00 43.00 29.00 20.00 
eee 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
| eo 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 

BPE ciowewaikins 59.00 49.00 34.00 Seueke 

Pes 64.00 54.00 39.00 - 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock Elm— FAS Co Co Com. 
eee $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
|, arse 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
as, See 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
eee 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 

ee 78.00 63.00 40.00 pet 

Eee 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 

No. 1 moth 2 toh 3 
Birch — FAS Sel. Com. 
a $83.00 $65.00 $46.00 $27, 00 $17, 00 
eae 88.00 70.00 51.00 33.00 18.00 
., =e 91.00 75.00 56.00 39.00 18.00 
, SEAS 94.00 82.00 66.00 44.00 19.00 
oy er 96.00 86.00 73.00 47.00 .... 
eee 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00. .... 

Se wasace ne 156.00 146.00 121.00 .... ue 
Mee ouhieeues 73.00 59.00 42.00 26.00 .... 
SO acdckoune 75.00 61.00 45.00 27.00. .... 

No.1Com. No.2 No. 3 

Soft Maple— FAS & Sel. Com Com 
epee 59.00 $41.00 $25. 00 $17.00 
| eee 86.00 46.00 29.00 18.00 
yy eee 76.00 51.00 34.00 18.00 
ee 81.00 56.00 34.00 19.00 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


air dried southern hardwoods, 


from reports of sales made during the week 
1 . 


on rough, 
ended Oct. 

Qrtd. Red Gum 

a. 
ape 84.00 
No, 1 & Sel.— 
eaatats 37.25 

6/4 sie tantets 37.00 @41.75 

Plain Red Gum 
FAS— 
err 77.00 
ES ee 81.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
. Bere 3 
ee 36.00 @37.00 
No. 2 Com 
BIG 2s-c0 0% 19.50 

Qrtd. Sap Gum 
FA 
| ee 40.00 
2 41.25 
oft aerated 44.00 
Oo eae 45.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

, See 31.00 
ere 35.00 @39.00 
Plain Sap Gum 
eee 33.50 @36.25 
a; eae. 37.25 @ 39.50 

No.1 & aoe 
6 eee 24.50 @ 27.00 
Sear 27.00 @ 29.50 
os ee -00 
No. 2 Com.—~ 
1, SerGa Ss: 13.50@16.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

SS. eee 32.25 
i ener 31.00 
Plain Black Gum 

No. 1 & Sel.— 
i 22.00 
Plain Tupelo 
FAS— 
a Re 34.50 
5 eee 33.25 
No. 1. & 
suas ©54.0 00 @ 26.50 
Log Run— 
stesarm aie 24.00 
Qrtd. White Oak 
FAS— 
i. ero 103.00 
Plain White Oak 
FAS— 
ev salad 62.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Sie ananatG 37.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
Ge iciews 17.50 
Tog Run— 
Sear ee 40.00 


FAS— 
oe ee 44.00 @49.50 
|, eee 54.75 
J. Serer 61.25 
No.1 & Sel.— 
Di/D ceeevese 
eer 30.00 @ ass. 50 
No. 2 Com.— 
GRO <i ween 18.00 
i eer 24.00 
No. 3A Com.— 
BPO scecce 13.00 
Mixed Oak 
No. 3 Com.— i 
re 10.00 
a Wormy— 
cartaaias 24.00 
, 
eatatianans 7.50@ 8.50 





Plain Poplar 
“ta 


FA 
Oe. oacews 68.00 
3 re 74.00 
. oe 74.00 
a) eee 77.00 
Saps & Sel.— 

esacecate 43.00 
yr 1 & Sel.— 

SRS AS 34.75 
No. 2A Com.— 

. = 22.00 
eats 22.75 
No 
ees “et 5.00@ - 00 
Se 

Soft Maple 
Log Run— 
Geren 29.00 
h 
Log Run— 
état 27.25 
Hickory 
No. 2 Com.— 
Seas 13.00 
Elm 
Log Run— 
PRET 36.00 
Cottonwood 
FA 
Se 35.50 
Plain Sycamore 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
= ee 22.00 
rapa 22.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
ee 14.00 
eee 16.75 
Log Run— 
aiciotanes 21.50 
Willow 
No. 2 Com.— 
epee ~ 16.00 
Ma 
FAS— —_ 
De tecnhenae 64.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
is eateteta 29.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
aera 18.00 
Pecan 
No. 1 Com. 
oe 28.75 
_, See 38.75 
BPO sccces 43.75 
Log Run— 
7_ 35.00 
Hackberry 
Log run— 
— a 24.00 
“ae 25.00 
|. eee 26.00 
Cypress 
FAS— 
ees 62.00 
GPO caases 68.50 
J eae 85.75 
S, es 84.00 
oo ae 108.50 
Selects— 
eS 45.00@55.00 
Sf ae 50.25 @60.00 
6/4 ......51.25@60.00 
i Oe 00 @67.00 
ee 6 
Shop— 
|, eer 27.75 @ 36.50 
-, ee 50.75 
BPS: 66 saws 43.50@55.75 
No. 1 Com.— 
ere 30.25 
No. 2 Com.— 
ib fea 22.25 

Mixed Hardwoods 
ae 
_, Beereer 6.50@10.75 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood sales in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 7 exceeded last year’s for 
the corresponding period by 40 per- 
cent, while shipments and production 
were respectively only 26 and 6 per- 
cent above last year’s. The mills there- 
fore accumulated larger order files, and 
those in most regions now have a 
heavy back-log. Buying since then 
seems to have slowed down, because 
building will soon be tapering off sea- 
sonally and recent buying by retailers 
has put their assortments into fair 
shape. The rapid upward climb of 
prices has been halted, but the whole 
market is stabilizing on a higher-than- 
recent level. There has been an easing 
off, however, in a few items that ad- 
vanced beyond the market, while those 
getting into lower supply have been 
strengthening further. Most produc- 
ing regions report active buying or in- 
quiring by railroads, and this business 
is sure to give strong support tq the 
market, for the prices they are paying 
are considerably above the abnormally 
low recent level. And increase of costs 
Oct. 24 under the Wage-Hour law has 
to be taken into account by producers. 
Farm buying in the corn and wheat 
belts is reported to be active, and 
mixed car shipments have been delayed 
because of mills’ assortments being 
broken, and a scarcity of cars that ap- 
parently is being overcome. Atlantic 
Coast distributors, after replenishing 
their stocks, have been showing some 
hesitancy about meeting advanced quo- 
tations and paying higher rates of 
freight ; while the mills are reluctant to 
book business that they can not find 
vessel space for. California business 
in general has been adversely affected 
by the slowing down of overseas trade 
because of war risks and higher rates: 
building consumption has slackened 
and there has been some accumulation 
of stocks, but prices are pretty well 
maintained. There is little direct war 
buying by the European belligerents, 
and British Columbia and the Pacific 
Northwest are severely handicapped in 
their export trade by lack of bottoms 
and high rates, but industrial concerns 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 16.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 
. aS $75.00 
Com. & Sel 45.00 

Plain White Oak: 

eae 7.00 
No. 1 C.&S 55.00 

Plain Red Oak: 

Sacto omnes -00 
No. 1 C.&S 54.00 
Poplar: 
Wa. wetwaens 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S 60.00 
eee 67.00 
No. 2-A Com. 37.00 

Basswood: 

_ eee 7.00 
No. 1 C.48... Bo. 00 
No. 2 Com... 32.00 


5/4 6/4 
$85.00 $90.00 
55.00 57.50 
115.00 120.00 
60.00 65.00 
90.00 100.00 
59.00 64.00 
95.00 97.50 
62.50 65.00 
72.00 72.00 
42.00 44.00 
82.00 82.00 
57.00 59.00 
37.00 39.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$92.50 $110.00 $120.00 $135.00 
62.50 80.00 90.00 110.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 85.00 95.00 120.00 
116.00 135.00 145.00 175.00 
69.00 84.00 94.00 118.00 
105.00 125.00 140.00 160.00 
Hogs : 85.00 95.00 115.00 
32.0) | Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 ‘8/4 
oF a 90.00 105.00 105.00 115.00 
No. 1_C.&S.. 75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
92.00 “  WHND 41.00 44.00 45.00 52.00 
64.00 No. 1 C&Btr. 37.00 40.00 40.00 47.00 
42.00|Snd. Wormy.. 31.00 33.00 33.00 39.00 


filling wartime orders have been tak- 
ing more container stock. 

Hardwood sales in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 7 were 34 percent above 
current production, and slightly ex- 
ceeded by shipments, so that there has 
been a further depletion of mill stocks. 
Oak for flooring plants and gum for 
furniture were the items in greatest 
demand. An adverse factor is the al- 
most complete cessation of overseas 
buying. The mills report many short- 
ages and frequently are delayed in 
shipping, and production by those in 
the South will soon be severely cur- 
tailed by winter rains. There is less 
speculative buying than there was a 
few weeks ago, but volume of business 
has been adequate to sustain recent 
price advances; and with the return of 
trading to a more nearly normal basis 
there has been a stabilization of the 
price level. Some recent mark-ups 
have taken into account the increase 
in costs that will occur under the 
Wage-Hour law. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14. 
logs are as follows: 


Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 

$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $32-34; No. 2, $26- 28. 
Cedar Shingle logs $17. 00; lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


enh a are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Oct. 14: 








Average prices of 





Flooring 

Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
— siatehetatanac Giabieiaa aoe $62.00 $62.00 
Bete Wace: Gravale aoareiara sete ie hiawneare 55.00 55.00 
Dcten Gis aie iG eoaatnine aha 35.00 36.00 

Flat “grain— 
Be eas 6 Gleave Se eee 40.00 40.00 
No. BEE ccniccsoeence ean aah 30.00 31.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

B&Better No.1 
ee ee ae Sera $36.00 $34.00 
ry eS ee 48.00 43.00 
Boston Partition, }{x4 ...... 45.00 40.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.117 No. 116 


DEEN 24.5.5 cae aoe eee $44.00 $48.00 
My ckivisic cue aiceeats Sareea 40.00 44.00 
MOS. cccciasce an oeneewaees 30.00 31.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/ . $54.00 $60.00 $55.00 $55.00 $60.00 $80.00 
5/4. ... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
CRIB iow csiens $61.00 $65.00 $61.00 $61.90 
BE. Suk.cas cates 61.00 65.00 61.00 61.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under..........-.eeee0. 40% 
COE SO is ven bce Ewe eS aie Wie bane eee en 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


*Boards, S4S, No. 1.$37.00 $37.00 $40.00 $50.00 
or Shiplap No. 2. 24.00 25.00 25.00 30.00 


Ws BS. 5.3 564.0eee sess 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Dimensions, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
We RS og: a alhidh bw wi! 0-4 Ajeee aber ieee ate te $28.00 $26.00 
MAES, celle .o aiarnt or we bidlatel cin nee eisai 24.00 22.00 
ME 2 Seaisig a aden s sot ease eee 25.00 23.00 
| ER Umer er ae Pr ore kore Ae 36.00 27.00 
BEE <i stéqaseedsadeseittes +e aoe 40.00 30.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

I Ba n:iniipintirest hima ans ese aaah ae inane $5.00 
BE ic oi wea rekiers aes Se ee cwanine 666 maren 4.00 





*Applies to the new SPA grade of No. 1 
common. 





72 
CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 3: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
NE Spo e068 aca rh cee $44.50 $41.75 $25.40 
EE 2a aid esc waieerele ora 42.20 36.15 26.35 

Ceiling 
MEE a6 aweksaawaeens $26.60 22.60 15.45 

Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Dy aneusewewae $47.75 eer $57.30 
eee 48.25 ET ose duleaeet 73.35 
a re 50.50 Pe <. cediwaed 70.30 
PP dedeticnwes 45.90 es 2 80.30 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com. 
ne ee $41.60 $21.65 $17.10 
Ee ee eee 3.55 22.40 “wes 
Caw dg Ser Dida sae 41.80 25.00 19.40 
a ree 41.70 24.65 cole 
DE witccuvaexmeews 48.15 25.00 22.15 
sae ae 56.10 27.90 21.35 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

BD ad newid ceed $18.95 oo ee rs $20.45 
og &. aw ase wea Bona DE . avia.s.6wk mak 17.90 
a ohaheeeeaes 20.60 Be Ssonawewes 26.80 
Shortleaft Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
PSAP ee Pee eee ere $20.85 $25.75 
NET tah. win’) died oe becouse aie ane ae 23.25 29.15 
NE BINA ra ric taco <> inh aware eae 23.05 30.25 
NOD sth io iohet 9a: wale alae a ahi 25.55 33.20 
a Ee ee ee - 30.80 34.70 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—Current quotations 

f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 

cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 

Vertical — Flooring 


tr. Cc D 
ey ee a $43.00 $35.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
1x4 Welt POR COESCR RCE $31.00 $27.00 $23.00 
Sa 35.00 31.00 25.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $31.00 $24.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 31.00 24.00 

a, Celling 
a ee eer ee 30.00 27.00 20.00 
NE sk cities aaa erence Sonar 30.00 27.00 19.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x 1x8 1x10 1x12 
: Seer $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $24.00 
= eee 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
No. 3. 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
13 14 16 18 20 

ee $23.00 $23.00 $24.00 $24.00 $24.00 
LE enn kee 23.00 23.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 
2 Seeepeees 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
ae: 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 24.50 
BEE stvieets 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


Ne 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 


IY Sx: carats ava de tecd a Gorse w oa aw eo acai $18.50 
12x12 20 ft. and shorter.............0e. 18.50 
_.  & 2k FO * Seen eS a aaa: 20.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear are oonr? 
SO $25.00 $23.00 $19.00 
eee 31.00 24.00 22.00 
WMG: Gieit ceucewanes 37.00 33.00 30.00 
, Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
 , SBR ir ee ts an ee $56.00 
NE “iit aaa's daltau cde edad ous cannon 61.00 
EE intacd te diss edie alae oii ae oe bob aes 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-10 
82S or S4S 
” or Rough 
EE nede wie mae@adde baadawaec eee aan - - $75.00 
\ ‘cawenccaubitaa ee tem werdd ° e cecee See 
SET daatcaerasn a geek ei mca icreh alia +  *seuwkouw 88.00 
Pe ae coccee.eececcece ae 
Dn Deaeawaeceue cess error cocccee 1OUee 
Sane wag ae eae wneeaed coccccoccoce BOM 
EE ae yeas waeue cocevccccescccccccs SaMOe 
EMSEGSO” cccccece Coveccececccoocecoccse SOOO 
a Ceiling or Foloring, B&beter, 4-16’ 
DS Cebesereetoeeeetesesse ee 
DE. vbriesnebebendaceéecsensevataeescan Se 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 

Listing under $4...... .ccccccccccccee 55% 
Listing $4 and over... ...ccceeeee ee 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

a 100 lin.ft. 

1 teeter eeees webidedheaewsaw en errs 
1%” -60 


CCH HPT EMH OBES EEES 


Amercanfiumbherman 


Shipbuilding Revived in West 


Los ANGELES, CALIr., Oct. 14—Plans are be- 
ing prepared for construction of ship-launching 
ways and a crane structure, at Regent Street, 
off Front Street and Harbor Boulevard, in San 
Pedro, Los Angeles Harbor, for the Los An- 
geles Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. Construc- 
tion will be of reinforced concrete on wood 
piles, and, with the steel overhead crane struc- 
ture, the project will cost approximately $225,- 
000. A huge program of West Coast shipbuild- 
ing is now definitely under way for the United 
States Maritime Commission and other public 
and private shipowners. At Seattle, Tacoma, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles also, huge ship- 
building projects are being organized. 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pub- 
lished every other week at Chicago, IIl., for 
October 1, 1939. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 
County oF Cook, § 5% 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
ELMER C. Houe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a cor- 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Editor, Eumer C. Howe, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


DEE TH 6.66 ose cracteneciwenenenens 


Business Manager, Etmer C. Hoe, 6704 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corporation), 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

— W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other, securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.)/ None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is ........... his informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

Evcmer C. Hote 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September. 1939. 

WILLIAM MATHIESEN, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 4, 1941.) 





October 21, 1939 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 






















How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


RR IID cdi cccckacecccdosvevenn 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues........... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues........... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........ $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Heading 











Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








GIVE FIGGERFAST INSTEAD 


Of calendars or other perishables. Over 30 pages 
mathematics, every one having points of real 
value. Send 6c postage for free sample this week 
only. Prices 100@10c, 1000@8c. 

Cc. S. SEELEY, 2732 Madison St., Chicago. 





Employees 


WANTED GENERAL MANAGER 


For Saw Mill in No. Indiana. One who thoroughly 
understands the manufacturing and selling of 
hardwood lumber. Good opportunity for the right 
party. State fully your qualifications and salary 
expected to start. Write P. O. Box 793, South 
Bend, Ind. 


WANTED SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING 


Well established wholesaler,’ selling Western 
Woods, wants men anywhere who can get busi- 
ness, exceptional proposition, drawing account al- 
lowed against business booked. 

Address “Y. 52,’”’ care American Iumberman. 


WTD.: SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Must be thoroughly experienced in all classes of 
detail and special millwork. 
Address “A. 72,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


At once, aggessive manager with sufficient archi- 
tectural knowledge to be helpful to customers in 
planning medium priced homes for northern Illinois 
city. 

Address “A. 82,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED MAN 


To operate sawmill. Must thoroughly understand 
sawing and grading of hardwood lumber and be 
capable of supervising all operations about the 
mill. 

Address “B. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Top notch special sash, door and millwork pro- 
duction superintendent. Also competent detailer 
and biller for plant of 125 men. Give complete in- 
formation to receive consideration. Address ELVEE 




















289, c/o St. Paul Athletic Club, St. Paul, Minn. 
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